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ABSTRACT 


In  the  post  Cold  War  era,  the  East-West  conflict  may  be  succeeded  by  a  new 
conlrontation  which  pits  an  industrialized  North  against  a  developing  South.  In  June 
1992,  world  attention  was  fixed  on  the  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  event 
marked  a  milestone  in  global  environmental  awareness;  but  just  as  the  end  of  the  Cold 
Waj'  has  provided  new  opportunities  for  the  US,  the  world  is  now  faced  with  new  sources 
ot  conflict  which  have  advanced  to  the  forefront  of  the  national  security  debate.  Among 
the  new  sources  of  conflict,  environmental  problems  are  rapidly  becoming  preeminent. 

Within  national  security  debates,  tho.se  environmental  problems  which  respect  no 
international  boundary  are  of  particular  concern.  Worldwide  deforestation,  and  the  related 
issues  of  global  warming  and  the  loss  of  biodiversity,  represent  a  clear  threat  to  national 
security.  Two  percent  of  the  Earth's  rainforests  are  lost  each  year;  one  'football  field'  is 
lost  each  second.  Deforestation  has  already  led  to  conflict  and  instability  within  several 
regions  of  the  world  including  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  must  recognize  the  character  and  dynamics  of  these  new  sources 
ot  conflict  in  order  to  successfully  realize  it.s  policy  aims  in  national  security.  The  US 
should  preempt  conflict  through  cv)uperation  and  develop  a  shared  concern  for  the 
environment  throughout  the  world.  The  US  military  may  play  a  key  role  in  this  effort. 
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"...  for  the  land  belongs  lo  me  and  to  me  you  are  only  strangers  and  guests." 

Leviticus  25:23  (Jerusalem  Bible) 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY  DEBATE 

This  thesis  explores  the  future  role  of  the  environment  in  national  .security  by 
focusing  on  contlict  surrounding  the  tropical  rainforests  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  process 
of  defining  the  relationship  between  the  environment  and  national  security  is  just 
beginning.  Even  considering  the  environment  as  a  national  .security  issue  remains  a 
subject  of  debate.  Daniel  Deudney  in  his  article  entitled  "Environment  and  Security: 
Muddled  Thinking,"  stales  that  "Ecological  degradation  is  not  a  threat  to  national 
security;  rather,  environmentalism  is  a  threat  to  national  security  attitudes  and 
institutions."'  Robert  McNamara,  former  Defense  Secretary  and  World  Bank  President, 
thinks  the  environmeni-.security  coupling  is  "illogical,"  nt)i  becau.se  the  environment  is 
unimportant,  but  beeau.se  it  is  too  important  lo  include  under  the  national-defense 
umbrella.  Doing  so,  he  argues  could  les.sen  the  .>en.se  of  urgency  around  environmental 
problems.  2 


'Daniel  Deudney.  "Hnvirunincni  and  Security:  Muddled  rhinking."  Tlw  Bullcim  of  the  Aiomtc 
Scirnlists  (April  IWl):  28,  (Deudney  is  die  llewleli  l  eilow  in  Science.  Tcchnulugy.  and  Society  at  llic 
(  emer  tor  Energy  and  Environinetiuil  Studies.  I'linccton  University.) 

^Michael  Saichell.  "  riie  Whole  Earili  Aeenda.”  U  S.  News  ami  World  Report.  25  December  1^89.  .Sl- 
52. 
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The  linkage  between  the  en\  iroiiineni  Dr  other  nations'  environmental  policies  and 
America's  national  security  is  not  readily  apparent.  Over  the  last  40  years,  under  a  policy 
ol  containment,  two  characteristics  dcl’ined  a  nation's  vital  interests.  First,  a  vital  interest 
was  one  on  which  a  nation  would  he  unwilling  to  compi'omise.  Sect)nd  and  related  to  the 
first,  a  vital  interest  was  one  over  which  a  nation  would  go  to  war.^  In  the  "New  World 
Order,"  this  traditional  construct  of  a  nation's  vital  interests  is  too  limited.  America's 
vital  interests  must  be  redefined  as  we  enter  an  era  filled  with  new  opportunities  as  well 
as  new  threats  to  America's  national  security.  In  the  "New  World  Order,"  America  may 
seek  compromise  while  piviteciing  its  vital  intere.sts  and  its  national  .security. 

Today,  an  environmental  policy  of  another  nation,  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  US, 
may  not  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  deployment  of  US  forces;  yet,  ecological  degradation 
on  a  large  scale,  including  deforestation  thrtiugh  its  contribution  to  global  warming  and 
the  loss  of  biodiversity,  may  ha\e  an  impact  on  the  national  security  of  the  US.  On 
another  level,  ecological  degradation  may  lead  ti)  in.stability  in  regions  of  the  world  where 
the  US  has  growing  military,  economic  and  political  interests.  What  seems  to  be 
necessary  is  not  a  new  paradigm  or  new  definition  of  national  security  with  the 
environment  at  the  center,  but  rather  a  broadening  of  our  traditional  \iew  of  national 
security  to  include  the  environment  and  to  address  the  long  and  sln)rt  term  consequences 
of  ecological  degradation. 

Not  all  environmental  problems  are  a  threat  to  national  security.  Some  criteria  must 
be  established  to  prioritize  environmental  threats.  This  thesis  proposes  four  orders  of 
criteria  that  are  readily  suggested  from  environmental  threats  present  today.  Within 
these  criteria,  a  fourth  order  en\ ironmental  threat  is  one  which  effects  only  one  nation. 


'^Dennis  M.  Drew  and  Donald  M  Siiuu.  Makiiiii  Siriiicffy:  An  Inuoduciutn  la  Natnmal  Security 
Processes  and  Problems  (Maxwell  Au  1  uree  B;e.e.  Alabama;  Air  Uiiiverxity  Press,  1988).  28. 


Fi)r  example.  k)eal  delbresialion  led  Ui  imidslideN  dial  swepi  an  eiuire  I'ilipiiui  \  dlaee  iiiui 
shark  inl'esied  walers.  A  lliird  order  ilireal  i.s  defined  as  one  dial  elfeels  uvo  eoimiries. 
sueh  as  die  defore.slalion  in  'riiadand  whieli  has  led  lo  illegal  logging  in  Laos  .  A  second 
order  threat  is  defined  us  one  dial  effects  an  entire  region,  such  as  delorestaiion  which 
decrea.ses  the  average  How  of  die  Mekong  Uiver  diroiigh  the  countries  of  Burma.  Laos. 
Thailand.  Cambodia  and  Vieliiam.  A  first  order  ihreat  is  defined  as  one  dial  has  global 
implicalions.  such  as  woiiduide  deloiesialioii  which  may  fuel  global  warming. 

The  destruction  of  the  Eardi's  raniforesis  meets  all  die  criteria  for  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  order  environmental  threats.  The  Larth’s  tropical  rainforesis  are  concentrated 
in  three  regions:  Africa.  Latin  America  and  Souiheasl  Asia.  I'lie  desiruciion  of  the 
rainforests  of  Southeast  Asia  is  ol  particular  c(>ncern  lo  the  LS.  gi\  en  America's  grow  ing 
interests  in  the  region  and  the  dillereiii  levels  ol  conllici  that  surround  the  desiruciion  of 
Southeast  Asia's  rainforests. 

The  expansion  and  strengihening  of  miliiarv.  economic,  and  political  ties  confirm 
America’s  growing  interests  m  Stuiilieasi  Asia.  Malaysia.  Indonesia  as  well  as  Singapore 
have  already  agreed  lo  exp.nul  nnlilaiv  cooperation.'  I'S  iians-F'’acilic  two-way  trade 
now  exceeds  .S.'hlO  billion  annu.div  .iboui  one-lliird  larger  than  ILS  trails- Atlantic  trade. 
I  S  firms  now  have  more  than  Shi  billion  invested  in  l!ie  ivgion.^  Bi'lilicallv .  ties  have 


‘^Nayaii  ('haiiUa.  ''U..S.  Maintain^  Bin.iU  .Asian  Miliuu  v  Pacts."  Asian  Wall  Sticci  Jouiiuil.  S  April 
I  and  8.  Malaysia  recently  agreed  lo  expand  its  niiliiarv  cooperation  vcitli  tJic  I  fS  and  allow  die  siationing 
ol  U.S  military  personnel  in  die  counirv  as  "adininisiraiivc  and  leclnncal  pcisonncr  ol  ilic  US  1-mhassy 
fliose  personnel  aie  associated  with  ilic  inspcclion  ol  imuntcnance  ol  USAI-  (  -130  aircrall  flic  same 
privilege  could  be  accorded  lo  personnel  snpcr\isiiig  repan  ol  USN  .ships  in  l.nnui!.  uhich  is  north  ol  Knala 
l.umpui.  Indonesia  has  al.so  oMered  the  repair  lacililics  ol  Surabaya  lo  the  Seventh  1  leei 

■"'Riehiud  H.  Solomon.  Assisiani  Seerelarv  loi  l.asi  Asian  ami  Paeilie  Allans.  "Ihe  Involving  Seeurily 
l.nvironmeni  in  Ihe  Asia-Paeilie  Region.'  i  S  Ihihirinunl  oj  Stale  Disjiah  li.  4  Novemhei  I'lOl.  SIS  (In 
Ins  sialemeni  before  the  Subeommitiee  on  I  asi  .Asian  And  Paeilie  Allairs  v)l  the  Senale  l  oreign  Relations 
(  o  nmiltee,  .WOelober  Solomon  si.ncd  dial  Clearlv.  our  lulure  piosperilv  is  ineMiieablv  iinkeii  lo 

dial  ol  die  Asia-Paeilie  region.) 


boen  strengthened  with  the  eessation  ul  hu.siiliiies  in  Cambodia  and  as  Vietnam  coniiiuies 
to  open  up  to  the  West. 

As  American  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  continue  to  grow,  deloreslation  in  the 
region  continually  leads  to  conriici.  Within  the  countries  of  the  Philippines,  Malaysia, 
lndt)nesia,  Thailand,  and  Burma,  eonfliei  surrounding  the  rainforests  has  existed  I'or 
years.  These  conflicts  have  intensified  as  governments  fail  to  stop  corruption  or  enforce 
logging  regulations  or  export  bans.  Di.scord  has  heightened  as  groups,  particularly 
indigenous  tribal  peoples,  and  en\ ironmental  »NG()s  have  .sought  to  change  government 
policies  and  practices.  Domestic  .\G()s  in  turn  have  I'ormed  loose  alliances  with 
international  environmental  groiip.s,  many  ba.sed  in  western  countries. 

Interstate  conflicts  have  also  occiirred  between  countries  within  the  region  as  each 
state,  seeking  its  own  interests,  has  set  different  environmental  standards  and  has  vied  to 
compete  in  the  world  market  place.  Various  organi/alions  and  ft)reign  aid  programs 
including  the  World  Bank  and  the  L'S  .Vgency  for  International  Development  (CSAID) 
ha\  e  also  been  critical  of  state  en\  ironmental  policies  within  Southeast  Asia.  The  World 
Bank  and  USAID  have  made  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources  central  to  future 
economic  assistance.  Hence,  the  einironment  has  become  more  important  on  the 
internatitinal  agenda,  it  has  sparked  the  .North-.South  debate  where  western  greens  are 
olten  viewed  as  the  new  colonialists  and  where  non-alignment  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
evolving  into  anti-western  sentiments 

B.  OVERVIEW  OF  THESIS 

In  examining  the  various  levels  of  conflict  surrounding  deforestation  in  Southeast 
Asia,  an  overview  of  the  giviwing  recognition  of  the  environment  within  the  sphere  of 
national  .security  and  the  importance  of  the  rainforests  is  first  provided.  Secondly,  for 
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each  couniry,  a  survey  ul  llie  exieiu  and  eonsequenees  ol  deldrestaliun  is  pio\  ided  as 
background  and  then  the  role  ol  die  governnionl  and  the  agents  lor  change  are  examined. 
The  inherent  eonlliel  surrounding  detorestation  llous  naturally  out  of  this  presentation 
providing  both  the  scope  and  the  scale  of  the  conflict. 

Yet,  the  picture  remains  incomplete  without  examining  the  role  of  Japan  and  the  US. 
Japan,  the  greatest  importer  of  tropical  hardwoods  in  the  world,  imports  about  one-third 
ol  all  Southeast  Asia's  log  exports  by  viilume.  Moreover,  Japanese  timber  importers  liave 
concentrated  on  buying  only  the  cheapest  and  least  proces.sed  form  of  timber;  rau  logs, 
clear-cut  in  virgin  lorests  that  are  not  replanied.''  US  coiporatioiis  ha\e  also  been  aetive 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Any  resoluiion  to  the  confliet  surrounding  the  destruction  of  the 
tropical  rainlorests  and  the  lineals  posed  b\  deforestation  must  include  Japan  and  the  US 
as  well  as  the  countries  ol  Southeast  Asia.  These  are  the  primary  environmental  elements 
which  capture  the  attention  of  an\  researcher  into  the  problems  of  the  naiional  .security  of 
the  Ignited  States  as  \  iev,ed  m  tlie  perspective  of  Southeast  Asia. 


Hard  I.uck  lor  llanlwiKKls.  '  The  l  iinicinisi.  22  April  is 


11.  CHANGING  PERCEPTIONS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS  IN 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 


A.  A  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

Thai  defense  analysis  can  seriously  consider  the  environment  within  the  context  of 
national  security  is  a  new  phenomenon,  a  result,  in  part,  of  the  events  of  1989  and  after, 
including  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  advent  of  a  "New 
World  Order"  and  the  use  r)f  environmental  terrorism  during  the  Gulf  War.  Yet.  a 
redefinition  of  national  security  based  upon  the  environment  is  not  a  new  idea.  In  the 
summer  of  1988,  Senator  Albert  Gore  Jr.  (D-Tennessee)  introduced  a  legislative  package 
which  he  called  the  Strategic  Environment  Initiative,  an  ecological  version  of  President 
Reagan's  Strategic  Defen.se  lnitiaii\e.  The  following  year.  Senator  Sam  Nunn  proposed 
the  Strategic  Environment  Re.search  and  Development  Program.  In  1989,  US  elder 
statesman  George  Kennan,  in  reference  to  the  limited  possibilities  of  useful  cooperation 
between  the  USSR  and  America,  stated  that,  "The  greatest  and  most  important  of  these, 
without  question,  is  that  of  ein  ironmental  protection  and  improvement  on  a  planetary 
sc  ale. 

President  George  Bush,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  EPA  Journal,  wrote 

...  Teddy  Roosevelt  declared  80  years  ago  that  nothing  short  of  defending  this 
country  in  wartime  "compares  in  importance  with  the  great  central  task  of  leaving 
this  land  even  a  better  land  for  our  descendants  than  it  is  for  us.”  He  was  the  first  to 
perceive  that  nature  is  not  an  infinite  resource.  Environmental  destruction  in  one 
place  on  Earth  can  have  serious  consei/uences  for  other,  sometimes  remote,  parts  of 


^Satcliell.  ’  The  Whole  tariii  Aeenila.  .s2 


our  planet.  In  fact,  some  scientisLs  compare  the  Earth  to  a  single  organism,  a  living 
system  whose  ability  to  survive  depends  on  its  overall  well-being.*' 


Notably,  1991  was  the  I'irsl  year  that  the  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United 

States  recognized  the  role  of  the  envirr)nment.  Two  paragraphs  of  the  34  page  document 

specifically  relate  the  environment  to  economic  development  and  political  conflict, 

...  even  as  we  experience  political  and  economic  success,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
costs  that  growth,  unguided  by  wisdom,  can  impose  on  our  natural  environment.  A 
healthy  economy  and  a  healthy  environment  go  hand-in-hand.  Solutions  must  be 
found  that  protect  our  environment  while  allowing  for  the  economic  development 
needed  to  improve  the  living  standards  of  a  growing  world  population. 


Global  environmental  concern.s  include  such  diverse  but  interrelated  issues  as 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion,  climate  change,  food  security,  water  supply, 
deforestation,  bicidiversity  and  treatment  of  wastes.  A  common  ingredient  is  that 
they  respect  no  international  boundaries.  The  stress  from  these  environmental 
challenges  is  already  contributing  to  political  conflict.  Recognizing  a  shared 
responsibility  for  global  stewardship  is  a  necessary  step  for  global  progress.  Our 
partners  will  find  the  United  States  a  ready  and  active  participant  in  this  effort.^^ 


B.  A  GROWING  CONCERN  FOR  THE  GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Curtis  Bohlen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and  International 

Environmental  and  Scientific  Affair.s.  recognizes  that  the  rise  of  the  gk)bal  environment 

on  the  foreign  policy  agenda  is  independent  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  In  a  State 

Department  report  to  the  EPA,  Bohlen  a.sserted. 

While  the  main  focus  of  international  relations  has  traditionally  been  on  political 
and  military  issues,  the  environment  is  now  a  major  aspect  of  the  international  scene 
....  This  unprecedented  interest  in  environmental  issues  stems  from  the  realization 
that  these  issues  are  truly  global  in  nature.*^ 


^President  George  Bush,  "Whai  1  Believe  abuui  the  Biivironmeni,"  EFA  .lournal  16  (.lanuaiy/Februru'y 
ly'X)):  2.  Emphasis  added. 

^^National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  Suiie.s  (August  1991).  (Wa.shingloii  D.C.:  Governmeni 
Printing  Office,  1991),  22.  Emphasis  added. 

*^Curtis  Bohlen,  "Report  from  the  .Stale  Deparuneni."  UFA  .lournal  16  (.luly/August  1990):  L'i. 
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In  support  of  his  sialemeni,  Bohlcn  cites  US  support  for  the  Montreal  Protocol  signed  in 
1987,  the  International  Panel  on  Climate  Change  established  in  1988,  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora,  and  the  Internatit)nal 
Whaling  Commission.  Bohlcn  concludes; 

Some  have  slated  that  international  environmental  issues  will  dominate  the  foreign- 
policy  agenda  of  the  21  si  century.  Certainly  it  is  evident  that  international 
environmental  concerns  will  be  increasingly  important  in  our  diplomatic  efforts." 

Indeed,  concern  for  the  global  envin)nmeni  has  grown  over  the  last  twenty  years 
beginning  with  the  Stockholm  Conference  in  1972.  In  June  1992,  the  United  Nations 
sponsored  the  first  Earth  Suinmii,  officially  called  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development,  in  Rii)  de  Janeiro.  The  heads  of  over  160  nations  hoped 
that  the  Rio  meeting  would  put  die  u  orld  on  a  path  of  "sustainable  development"  in  a 
type  of  ecological  Breilon  Woods. 

Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews.  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  of  the  World  Resource  Institute 
believes  that  today  the  world  is  experiencing  un  hisiorie  moment  separate  or  distinct  from 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

The  historic  moment  1  am  talking  about  is  not  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  It  is  that  the 
latter  half  of  the  1980.S  .saw  a  fundamentally  new  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  environment  to  the  human  condition.  Before  this  watershed,  environmental 
issues  were  seen  as  local  or  regional  concerns,  extraneous  to  economic  growth, 
matters  of  health,  aesthetics,  and  perhaps  ethics.  After  it,  they  assumed  a  global 
dimension,  were  beginning  iv)  be  .seen  as  intrinsic  to  economic  growth  or  decline, 
and  to  be  recognized  as  significant  determinants  of  nations'  prosperity,  their 
governabilily  and  their  .security.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  released  lime  and 


"ibid.  16. 

‘^Ru.se  Gull’ield.  "Busli  (’auylii  iii  l-.aiiJi  .Suiuiiiii  ('ro.s.slirc."  W<i//  Sircct  Jounuil.  1  April  1*192,  A2. 
(Su.slainable  tlevelopinent  has  been  ilcliiicd  as  a  prucc.ss  ol  social  and  ccoiuunic  change  in  which  re.suurcc 
u.se,  technology,  and  custom  ;ue  ;ill  in  liannonv.  enabling  die  cuneni  generation  to  meet  its  needs  and  hopes 
wiiliout  compromi.sing  tliose  ol  lulure  generations.) 
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alienlion.  As  il  did,  the  cnviruiimeni  caiapulied  tVom  ihe  quiet  nether  world  of  what 
the  diplomats  call  'other'  eoneerns  to  a  place  among  international  priorities. 

Both  acts  of  war  and  calls  for  peace  have  increased  concern  for  the  environment. 

Horrifically,  the  first  major  military  conflict  of  the  "New  World  Order"  raised 

environmental  awareness  to  another  level.  During  the  Gulf  War,  millions  of  television 

viewers  world  wide  witnessed  the  devastating  eflects  of  the  environmental  terrorism 

unleashed  by  Saddam  Hus.sein.  In  calling  for  peace,  church  leaders  have  added  their 

voices  as  well  as  a  moral  dimension  to  the  environmental  movement.  Pope  John  Paul  II 

as  early  as  1987  called  for  a  renewed  .sen.se  of  stewardship  in  caring  for  the  Earth  stating 

that  Christians  have  a  moral  obligation  to  protect  the  environment.''^  John  Paul  II  later 

con.secrated  the  1990s  to  nonviolence  and  respect  I'or  the  environment. 

Do  not  kill,  because  every  human  life  i.s  the  common  heritage  of  all  man  ....  Do  not 
kill,  destroying  your  natural  environment  in  various  ways.  This  environment  is  also 
the  common  heritage  of  all  man.'^ 

American  Jewish  leaders  from  all  four  wings  of  Judaism — Orthodox,  Con.servative, 

Reform,  and  Reconstructionisi-  together  expre.s.sed  their  concern  for  the  global 

environment  at  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  D.C.  in  March  1992; 

We,  American  Jews  of  ever)  denomination,  from  diverse  organizations  and 
differing  political  perspectives,  are  united  in  deep  concern  that  the  quality  of  human 
life  and  the  earth  we  inhabit  are  in  danger....  As  heirs  to  a  tradition  of  stewardship 
that  goes  back  to  Genesis  and  iliat  teaches  us  to  be  partners  in  the  ongoing  wt)rking 


'^.lessica  Tuchmaii  Mathews.  Pli.l) ,  "NaiuHis  anti  Naiuie:  A  New  l-ttok  at  Globtil  Security. "  Tweniy- 
Fiisl  .1.  Rt)berl  Uppenheiiner  MeniDiial  l.cciuie.  12  August  IWl,  Lds  Akunos.  New  Mcxict).  Copy 
obtained  from  the  World  Re.source  Insiiiuic.  WasliiugUtn  D.C. 

*^".Iohn  Paul  Urges  Cliristians  to  Protect  die  l-aivironinent."  New  York  runes,  13  .luly  P)87,  A2. 


'■'’.lenniler  Pannelee.  "Pope  I  irges  Decade  ol  Nonviolence."  Washington  Post.  2  .Uuiuary  PJyU,  Alt). 


ot  Creation  ,  we  cannot  accept  the  escalating  destruction  of  our  environment  and  its 
effect  on  human  health  and  the  environment.*^’ 

C.  LESSONS  FROM  COLD  WAR  ENEMIES 

In  the  "New  World  Order"  the  US  has  been  presented  with  an  opportunity  to  promote 
its  value  system  throughout  the  world  unencumbered  by  the  realpolitik  of  the  Cold  War. 
However,  the  improvement  of  the  human  condition  is  dependent  upon  both  socio¬ 
political  stability  and  sustainable  economic  development.  The  environment  of  the  Earth, 
through  the  provision  of  natural  resources,  is,  in  turn,  the  foundation  for  both  stability 
and  development. 

Degradation  of  the  enviroiimeiii  can  lead  to  conHicl  and  the  loss  of  economic 
viability.  For  the  states  which  compvKsed  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  the 
consequences  of  environmental  degradation  are  a  harsh  reality  which  threaten  to 
undermine  their  struggle  for  democracy.  The  full  extent  of  environmental  degradatittn 
has  become  known  largely  because  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  opening  of  the 
tormer  USSR  to  the  West.  A  recent  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  provided  the  following 
assessment. 

...  Soviet  communism's  unchecked  power  and  its  obsession  with  heavy  indu.stry, 
economic  growth,  national  security  and  secrecy  all  combined  to  produce  an 
environmental  catastrophe  of  unrivaled  proportir)ns.*^ 

A.  V.  Yablokov,  distinguished  biologist  and  science  adviser  to  Russian  President  Boris 
Yeltsin,  has  classified  15  to  20  regions  within  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in  which  half  the 


*^George  W,  Cornell,  "Jews  Taugln  to  C;ue  loi  tJic  L;uUi,"  The  Herald.  Monterev.  CA,  25  April  1992, 
llA. 


^^Douglas  Stanglin,  ”  Toxic  Wasidaml."  U.S.  Sew  s  and  World  Report,  1.^  April  1992,  42. 
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population  lives,  as  environmental  crisis  areas.'*'  The  list  ol'  environmental  evils  seems 
endless; 

•  some  70  million  out  of  190  million  Russians  and  others  living  in  103  cities 
breathe  air  that  is  polluted  with  at  least  live  times  the  allowed  limit  of  dangerous 
chemicals 

•  the  damage  caused  by  more  than  130  nuclear  explosions  conducted  for 
geophysical  investigations,  to  create  underground  pressure  in  oil  and  gas  fields 
and  to  move  earth  for  building  dams  may  be  enormous 

•  ten  Chernobyl-type  reactors  threaten  to  leak  radiation. 

•  the  Baltic  Sea  is  dying  as  radioactive  waste,  I'ertilizers,  waste  water  from  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  toxic  chemicals  and  heavy  metals  pour  into  the  sea 

•  920,(K)0  barrels  of  oil — roughly  one  out  of  every  ten  barrels  of  oil  produced — are 
spilled  every  day,  the  equivalent  of  one  Exxon  Valdez  spill  every  six  hours 

•  the  Volga  River  is  inundated  by  2.5  cubic  miles  of  sewage  and  industrial  waste 
each  year  as  it  runs  a  gauntlet  of  dams,  hydroelectric  plants,  mills,  foundries, 
refineries,  and  chemical  plants  from  its  source  150  miles  northwest  of  Moscow  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  2, .300  miles  away 

•  severe  erosion  and  indiscriminate  u.se  of  pesticides  have  depleted  or  poisoned 
millions  of  acres  of  fannlaiid 

•  the  Aral  Sea  is  evaporating  after  tlie  diversion  t)f  the  rivers  that  feed  it 

•  Siberian  forests  which  absorb  much  of  the  world's  CO2  disappear  at  the  rate  of  5 
million  acres  per  year,''^ 

Murray  Freshbach,  a  Soviet  expert  at  Georgetown  University  and  Alfred  Friendly, 
Jr.,  a  former  Moscow  bureau  chief  ft)r  New  sw  eek,  write  in  their  recent  book.  Ecocide  in 


^^^.lessica  Matliews.  "The  Union  ol  .So\  lel  .Sociidi.st  Follulion."  Washin}>lan  Post,  22  Miuch  1991 . 

^‘^Stanglin,  40-46  and  V  irginia  hope.  "Poisoning  Russia's  River  of  Plenty,"  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report.  1.3  April  1992,  49- .SI.  ((.Jlobai  Legisiaiurs  Organization  fora  Balanced  Environment  (GLOBE),  in 
a  letter  dated  5  February  1992  and  addressed  to  President  Boris  Yeltsin  of  tlie  Republic  of  Russia, 
expressed  its  concern  about  tlie  exploiialion  of  Siberia  which  "contains  many  of  tlie  last  strongholds  of 
untouched  forests  in  temperate  and  boreal  zones  '  Gl.OBE  al.so  refened  to  the  Inteniational  Tropical 
Timber  Organization  (I  TTO)  which  negotiated  an  agreed  definition  of  and  genenil  criteria  for  sustainable 
forest  management  in  its  latest  General  Assembly  in  Yokohiuua  in  December  1991.  GLOBE  requested  die 
Goveniment  of  Ru.ssia  as  well  as  otlier  governments  to  test  its  hirestry  policies  to  llie.se  criteria.  The  letter 
was  signed  by  Senator  A1  Gore  .Ir..  President.  GLOBE  Inteniational.  Representative  Gerry  Sikorsky, 
Pre.sident,  GLOBE  U.S.,  MP  Tiikaslii  Kusugi.  President,  GLOBE  .laptin,  Heninio  Muntingh,  President. 
GLOBE  E.C.  and  Alexy  Yablokov.  President.  GLOBE  CM  S.) 


the  USSR,  “When  historians  finally  conduct  an  autopsy  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet 
Communism,  they  may  reach  the  verdict  of  death  by  ecocide.”^^ 

Boris  Porfiriev  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  calculates  that  the  cost  of 
pollution  and  natural  resource  degradation,  including  health  costs  but  not  victim 
compensation,  amounts  to  15  to  17  percent  of  GNP,  exceeding  estimates  of  Soviet 
military  expenditures  during  the  Cold  War. 21  Given  the  extent  of  environmental 
degradation,  Russians  have  little  difficulty  making  the  connection  between  the 
environment  and  security,  as  demonstrated  during  an  annual  discussion  of  security 
concerns  held  at  the  National  War  College  in  March  1991.  During  a  session  devoted  to 
"The  Environmental  Dimension  i,)f  Security."  the  Americans  seemed  to  find  the  topic  ".  . 
.  far  removed  from  their  concerns.  They  had  little  to  contribute.  The  Russians,  on  the 
other  hand,  leapt  to  tlie  discussion  with  enthusiasm."  22 

D.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  1  HE  RAINFORESTS 
1.  Biodiversity 

As  alluded  to  in  the  Natioiuil  Security  Sirutegy,  the  destruction  of  the  rainforests 
and  the  loss  of  biodiversity  are  interrelated.  Although  the  true  number  of  species  on 
Eanh  is  not  known  even  to  the  nearest  order  of  magnitude,  E.O.  Wilst)n  estimates  that  the 


^^Murray  Feshbach  and  Allred  Friendly.  ,lr..  Lcoctde  in  the  USSR,  (New  York:  Basic  Bix)ks,  1992),  1. 

■^‘"Tlie  Union  ol  Soviet  Sociali.sl  Pollution."  (A  lellow  analyst  at  Naval  Postgraduate  School  writing  on 
the  pollution  problems  of  Eastern  Europe  stated  Uiat  "  The  gr>vennnent  ol  Pohmd  is  now  involved  in  an 
enormous  Caicb-22.  The  country  must  be  cleaned  up.  but  Uiis  would  require  factories  to  be  closed.  The 
country  can  not  afford  to  clo.se  die  lactones,  because  Poland  iteeds  die  output  of  tliese  siune  factories  to 
rai.se  money  to  fix  die  pollution."  Vogt.  Major  Bill.  US  Ai’iiiy.  Untitled.  A  paper  discus.sing  Pohuid's 
environmental  problems  presented  at  die  Na\';d  Postgraduate  ScluHil.  Monterey,  Ca.,  1991.) 

22ibid. 


absolute  number  falls  somewhere  between  5  and  30  million. 2"'  In  contrast,  only 
1,400,000  plant  and  animal  species  have  been  identified  and  given  scientific  names. Of 
all  the  major  land  habitats,  the  tropical  rainforests  are  the  richest  in  species.  In  Borneo 
for  example,  700  species  of  iree.s  were  found  in  10  selected  1 -hectare  plots  ,  the  same  as 
in  all  of  North  America.^-*'  Rainforests  cover  only  7  percent  of  the  Earth's  surface,  yet 
they  contain  more  than  half  the  species  in  the  world  biota. 26  The  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO)  and  United  Nations  Environmental  Program  (UNEP)  studies 
estimate  that  between  76,000  and  92,000  .square  kilometers  of  rainforest  are  eliminated 
outright  each  year.22  This  equates  to  2  percent  of  the  Earth's  rainforest  destroyed  every 
year,  100  acres  lo.si  every  minute  or  one  'football  field'  lost  every  seettnd.  "U.SAID  has 
recognized  that  'the  destruction  of  humid  tropical  forests  is  one  of  the  most  important 
environmental  issues  for  the  remainder  of  this  century  and,  perhaps,  well  into  the  next,'  in 
part  because  they  are  'essential  tt)  the  survival  of  vast  numbers  of  species  of  plants  an  ’ 
animals.'  "2^ 


23e.  (J.  Wil.son.  od.,  Biodivei siiw  (W  aNliuiittoii  U.  C.  ;  National  Academy  Press,  1988).  .‘i.  Wil.son  is 
tlie  Frank  B.  Btiird.  Jr.  Prulessor  ul  .Science,  iltuvaid  University,  Museum  ol  Comparative  Ztjology. 
Cambridge,  Massacliu.seits. 

24Kenton  Miller  ;uid  Laura  l  anglc) .  Trees  o!  Lije:  Savin.i;  I'ropital  Forests  unci  their  Biolo}’icul  Wealth, 
(Br)ston:  Beacon  Press.  1991).  xvii 

^^Biodiversity,  9.  A  liectiue  is  equal  to  U).  UOO  ,squ;ue  meters  or  2.471  acres.  I'o  convert  squaie 
kilometers  (,sq  km)  to  liectiu'es.  multiply  die  number  ot  sq  kin  by  100. 

26lbid.,  8.  Wilson  defines  tropical  rain  forests  as  "habitats  witli  a  relatively  light  canopy  of  mostly 
broad-leaved  evergreen  trees  susttiined  by  100  centimeters  or  more  of  annual  rainfall.  Typically  two  or 
more  oilier  layers  of  trees  tKCur  beneath  the  upper  canopy.  .  .  .  Tropical  rainforests  aie  among  tlie  most 
fragile  of  all  habitats.  They  grow  on  sri  called  wet-deserts  -  an  unpromising  soil  base  washed  by  heavy 
rains.  Two-thirds  of  tlie  area  of  die  forest  surlace  consists  ol  uopical  red  and  yellow  eaidis,  which  are 
typically  acidic  and  poor  in  iiuUients." 

27lbid.,  28. 

2«lbid.. 
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Present  rales  ol' exiineiion  are  unprecedented.  Cunservaiive  estimates  place  the  rates 

of  extinction  in  the  tropics  at  5t)  to  150  species  per  day  which  means  that  a  quarter  or 

more  of  all  species  could  be  exterminated  within  50  years.-*^  However,  what  may  be  of 

greater  concern  are  the  categories  i)f  species  faced  with  extinction  or  the  scope  of 

extinction  rather  than  the  scale.  Norman  Myers,  Consultant  in  Environment  and 

Development,  Oxford,  United  Kingdom  points  to  the  importance  of  plants. 

...  the  present  extinction  spasm  U)ok.s  likely  to  eliminate  a  sizable  share  of 
terrestrial  plant  species,  at  least  one-fifth  within  the  next  half  century  and  a  good 
many  more  within  the  following  half  century.  By  contrast,  during  most  mass- 
extinction  episodes  of  the  prehistoric  past,  terrestrial  plants  have  survived  with 
relatively  few  losses.  They  have  thus  supplied  a  resource  base  on  which 
evolutionary  processes  could  start  tt)  generate  replacement  animal  species  forlhwitli. 

It  this  biota  substrate  is  markedly  depleted  within  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
restorative  capacities  of  evolution  will  be  all  the  more  reduced. 

In  sum,  the  evolutionary  impoverishment  of  the  impending  extinction  spasm, 
plus  the  numbers  of  species  involved  and  the  telescoped  time  scale  of  the 
phenomenon,  may  result  in  the  greatest  single  ,seiback  to  life's  abundance  and 
diversity  since  the  first  nickel  ings  of  life  almost  4  billion  years  ago.-^*^ 

One  of  the  most  immediate  threats  posed  by  the  loss  of  biodiversity  is  the  shrinkage 
of  plant  gene  pools  available  to  farmers  and  agricultural  scientists.  We  obtain  85  percent 
of  our  food  directly  or  indirectly  from  just  20  kinds  of  plants,  and  about  two-thirds  from 
just  three:  maize,  wheal,  and  riccv^'  Of  the  several  thousand  species  known  to  be  edible, 
only  about  150  have  ever  become  important  enough  to  enter  into  world  commerce. -^2 
Approximately  98  percent  of  U.S  crop  production  is  based  on  species  that  originated 


^^'^Miller.  xvii. 
^^Biodiversiry,  33-.14. 
■"'•ibid.,  121. 

^^Ibid..  107. 
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outside  our  borders.  Corn,  rice,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  citrus  Iruit,  bananas, 
tomatoes,  coconuts,  peanuts,  red  pepper,  black  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  pineapples, 
chocolate,  cotlee,  and  vanilla  all  originated  in  tropical  countries.  Tropical  forest  plants 
can  be  of  use  to  modern  agriculture  in  three  different  ways:  as  sources  of  new  crops,  as 
source  material  for  cross-breeding  to  improve  crop  species,  and  as  a  source  of 
biodegradable  pesticides. 

The  second  major  threat  po.sed  by  the  loss  of  biodiversity  is  the  loss  of  plants  that 

may  be  used  in  the  production  of  pharmaceuticals.  The  potential  medical  benefits  of 

tropical  forests  have  barely  been  tapped.  Le.ss  than  1  percent  of  tropical  plant  species 

have  been  screened  for  medical  purpo.ses,  but  even  that  tiny  sample  has  yielded  enormous 

benetits.-^-^  Drugs  derived  from  tropical  plants  have  aided  victims  of  childhood  leukemia 

and  Hodgkin's  disease.  Tropical  plants  have  also  provided  the  antimalarial  drug  quinine 

as  well  as  a  muscle  relaxant  u.scd  during  surgery.  Future  pharmaceuticals  including  the 

cure  for  AIDS,  another  non-traditional  threat  to  national  security  absent  a  change  in 

American  lifestyles,  may  afso  come  from  the  tropical  forests.  NoriTU’.i  Farnsworth,  from 

the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  attests  to  the  importance  of  plants. 

Higher  plants  have  been  described  as  chemical  factories  that  are  capable  of 
synthesizing  unlimited  numbers  of  highly  complex  and  unusual  chemical 
substances  whose  structures  could  escape  the  imagination  of  synthetic  chemists 
forever.^** 

Within  the  debate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  Earth's  rainforests,  some  scientists 
question  where  the  burden  of  prouf  lies.  Hugh  H.  litis.  Director,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Herbarium,  Madison,  Wi.sconsin  states. 


^■Iviiller,  2.3. 


^'^Biudncrsity.  ‘>7. 


I  have  no  patience  with  the  phony  requests  uT  developers,  economists,  and 
humanitarians  who  want  us  biologists  to  ’prove'  with  hard  evidence,  right  here  and 
now,  the  'value'  of  biodiversity  and  the  'harm'  of  tropical  deforestation.  Rather,  it 
should  be  for  them,  the  sponsors  of  reckless  desu’uction,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  a 
plant  or  animal  species,  or  an  e.xotic  ecosystem,  is  nor  useful  and  nut  ecttlogically 
significant  before  being  permitted  by  society  to  destroy  it.  And  such  proof,  of 
course,  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  can  offer. 

2.  Global  Warming 

Rainforests  are  the  greatest  photosymhesizing  system  on  land,  drawing  carbon 
from  the  atmosphere  and  emitting  vi.xygen.  Hence,  large  scale  deforestation  has  a  two¬ 
fold  effect  on  global  warming.  First,  deforestation  reduces  the  forests'  ability  to  remove 
carbon  from  the  air.  Second,  the  burning  of  forests  releases  gases  including  carbon 
dioxide  (CO2),  nitrous  oxide  (N2f)),  and  methane  (CH4)  into  the  atmosphere,  where  they 
intensify  the  natural  greenhou.se  effect  and  contribute  to  natural  global  warming.  Today, 
deforestation  adds  .^.1  billitin  tons  iif  carbon  to  the  atmtisphere  annually.  Global 
commercial  energy  productit)n  now  emits  almost  1  .}>  billion  lons.-^^^’ 

However,  the  reality  of  global  uarming  contimie.s  to  be  challenged,  just  as  new 
evidence  continues  to  be  found  iliai  supports  or  refutes  the  theory  or  adds  more 
uncertainly  to  the  debate.  Recently.  Danish  geophysicists  reported  that  they  have 
established  a  ck'se  statistical  correlaiit)n  between  variations  in  the  length  of  sunspot 
cycles  and  tluclualions  in  the  world's  surface  temperature  over  the  last  1.^0  years.  Such 
findings  may  weaken  the  ca.se  th.u  anthropogenic  CO2  is  the  major  cause  of  current  and 
future  global  warming. How'cver,  .some  .scientists  say  sun.spoi  cycles  only  exacerbate 


I02-I0.1.  Emphasis  as  Ibund  in  original  icxi. 

"'^'Miller.  11. 

^‘^Williatn  K.  Sicv  CDS.  "Dane's  I  , ink  Sniispol  lnicn.sj|\  10  (ilulial  reinpcialure  Rise. "  M  ie  Eo/A.  Times.  > 
November  Ptdl.  {’4, 
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the  etteci  ut  greenhouse  gases.  ’'''  Other  scientists  report  that  the  warming  trend  which 
began  in  the  198()s  will  be  olT.sct  by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines.^'^ 
Some  ice  research  has  yielded  worrisome  data  on  global  warming.'*^ 

The  theory  that  certain  gases  warm  the  Earth's  atmosphere  was  first  propo.sed  by 
French  mathematician  James  Fourier  more  than  150  years  ago.  After  sunlight  stiikes  the 
Earth's  surface,  some  of  it  is  re-emiiied  back  up  into  space  as  infrared  energy.  Certain 
trace  gases  in  the  atmosphere  absorb  some  of  this  infrared  energy  and  thus  warm  the 
atmosphere.  In  1896,  a  Swedish  cltcmisi  and  Nobel  laureate  Svante  Arrhenius.  re.st)lved 
the  long-standing  question  of  how  the  Earth's  atmosphere  could  maintain  the  planet's 
relatively  warm  temperature  when  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  make  up  99  percent  of 
the  atmosphere  do  not  absorb  any  ol  the  heat  e.scaping  as  inlrared  energy.  Arrhenius 
di.scovered  that  even  the  small  amounts  of  carbon  dio.xide  in  the  atmosphere  could  absorb 
large  amounts  of  heal.  Arrhenius  further  rea.soned  that  the  burning  of  coal.  oil.  and 
natural  gas  could  eventually  rclea.se  eiuuigh  carbon  dioxide  to  warm  the  earth."*  •  Jim 
Haivsen,  a  climatoligist  at  .NASA's  Goddard  Institute  for  Space  Studies,  and  others  agree 
that  enough  greenhouse  ga.ses  have  accumulated  in  the  atmosphere  to  make  Arrhenius' 
prediction  come  true.**^ 


-^^Ainy  D.  Burke.  "New  Data  Baek>  C'laini.N  I  siitli  is  Wiuiiung."  Clucin>()  Tnhunc.  28  l  ebruiu  v  l‘tn2. 
Al. 

'*‘*Williiun  K.  Stev  ens.  "Voleanu's  laiipuun  in  I'liilippines  may  C'uunieracl  (.ilobal  Warming."  New  York 
Times.  .K).lune  iWl.  Al. 

"***Rudy  Abrain.son,  "Drilling  lor  liu/en  .Seereis."  Los  Ani’eles  Times.  4  .lanuiuy  1U‘)2.  Al . 

“^IWallace  S.  Broeeker.  "Global  Warming  on  Trial. "  Nulunil  Hisiars  (April  1W2):  6. 

^-Ibid. 
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The  aliTiDspherie  coneemraiioii  of  C'()2  in  1990  was  353  pans  per  million  by  volume 
(ppmv),  about  25  pereenl  yreaiei  than  it  was  in  1750,  before  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  concentracitin  of  CH4  was  1.72  ppmv  in  J990.  or  sli^’htJy  more  than  twice  that  of 
1750.  CFCs  do  not  occur  naturalK  and  were  not  found  in  the  atmosphere  until 
production  began  a  few  decades  ago."^'  During  the  last  100  years  the  average  global  air 
temperature  near  the  surface  has  increased  between  0.3°  and  0.6°C  (0.5°  and  1.1°F).‘^-* 
This  temperature  rise  could  be  contributed  to  greenhou.se  warming  cau.sed  by  human 
emissions  of  CO2  and/or  to  natural  climate  variability;  with  today's  limited  understanding 
ol  the  underlying  phenomena,  neither  can  be  ruled  oui.'^-'' 

The  greenhou.se  theorv  and  climate  models  iiave  developed  rapidly  over  the  last 
several  decades  with  the  aid  of  technological  advancements,  including  satellites,  super¬ 
computers,  and  the  study  ol  ice-core  samples  Irom  Antarctica  and  Greenland.  Today, 
general  circulation  models  (GC'Msi  ol  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  are  the  principal  tools  to 
project  climatic  changes.  Some  (iCMs  predict  that  an  increase  in  greenhouse  gas 
concentrations  eciuivalenl  to  a  doubling  »»f  the  preindustrial  concentration  of  atmospheric 
C’()2  would  produce  a  global  aver.ige  ei|uilibriuni  temperature  increase  between  1.9°  and 
5.2°C'  (3.4°  and  9.4°F).'*''  Global  warming  could  in  turn  lead  to  a  change  in  climatic 

Impluutums  of  Gu'cnhuusv  W'onniio^.  Wa4iiiigtoii  1)  (’.:  National  .AcadeiiiN  I’ic.ss,  lUMl.  1, 
( 1  his  report  represeiiLs  the  findiiijis  ol  a  siud>  coinlucicd  under  Uie  auspices  ol  the  (  oininillcc  on  Science, 
laigineering.  and  Public  t’olwy.  a  uiiii  ol  ilic  council.s  ol  ilic  NaiioiiaJ  Academy  o)  Sciences  INAS).  iJie 
National  Academy  ol  laigineeniii;.  and  llie  lioliiuie  ol  Medicine  in  response  10  the  US  C  ongress'  call  lor  a 
NAS  study  on  global  clunale  change  lio|  e^i.ihlish  die  scieniilie  consensus  on  die  rate  and  inagmlude 
ol  cliinale  change,  estimate  die  proieeied  iinpaeis.  and  evalnale  policy  opiions  lor  mitigating  and 
ies|Tonding  to  such  changes  " 

■^■♦ihid  .  2 

■♦‘'Ibid 


IS 


■♦^’lhid..'>2 


pallL'iTis  that  alYcct  the  disthbuliuii  ot  rainJall,  the  intensity  el' stt)rms  and  droughts,  and 
the  directions  of  prevailing  winds  and  ocean  currents,  which  would,  of  course, 
dramatically  affect  regional  scale  weather  and  climate. 

However,  many  uncertainties  are  found  within  GCMs  and  other  models.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  listed  the  following  major  unknowns  in  predictions 

of  greenhouse  wanning.*^^ 

•  Future  emissions  of  greenlunrse  ga.ses 

•  Role  of  oceans  and  biosphere  in  uptake  of  heal  and  C()2 

•  Amount  of  C()2  and  carbon  in  the  aimo.spherc,  oceans,  biota,  and  soils 

•  Effectiveness  of  sinks  I'or  C()2  and  other  greenhouse  gases,  especially  CH4 

•  Interactions  between  temperature  change  and  cloud  formation  and  the  resulting 
feedbacks 

•  Effects  of  global  warming  on  biological  .sources  of  greenhouse  ga.ses 

•  Interactions  between  changing  climate  and  ice  cover  and  the  resulting  feedbacks 

•  Amount  and  regional  disinbuiion  of  precipitation 

•  (,)ther  factors,  like  v  ariation  in  solar  radiation 

The  uncertainties  listed  b\  the  NAS  iliuniinaie  our  limited  understanding  of  the  Earth 
when  viewed  as  a  unified  system.  James  Lovelock  in  his  book.  Ctiiti:  ,A  New  Look  ot 
Lift'  on  Earth  postulated  that  there  is  a  collective  interaction  between  all  living  and 
inanimate  mailer  tin  the  Earth  in  ways  of  infinitely  delicate  and  circular  ctiinplexiiy.  This 
postulated  collective,  circular  interaction,  which  today's  GCMs  in  part  attempt  tti 
duplicate.  Lovelock  named  the  Gaia  Hypothesis."*^  Altlmugh  the  Gaia  Hypothesis 
recognizes  that  the  Earth  has  its  own  sell-regulating  mechanisms  which  may  otfsei  the 
warming  effect  cau.sed  by  increased  ctmceniraiions  of  C()2  and  other  greenhtui.se  gases. 


“^^Ibid..  94. 

'**^.1  Ic  1  .ovcioek.  Gain.’ .4  ,Vcii  l.cut  ji  I  iit  ■'(;/. a////.  (  )\IokI:  ( )\lnnl  t  iiu\cisii>  I’re.ss.  197').  11  (Gai.i 
i.N  niuned  lUlcr  llic  carili  guiUk'ss  ol  aneKiii  I  iio.n.-  » 
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the  Gaia  Hypothesis  also  sees  the  Earth  as  a  livin'!  system  in  which  the  iionliving  realm  is 

cr)ntinuously  shaped  by  the  presence  ol  lil'e.  including  man.  Viewinti  the  Earth  as  one 

living  system  leaves  man  with  more  questions  than  answers. 

However,  the  NAS  concluded  that  "[dlespite  the  great  uncertainties,  greenhou.se 

warming  is  a  potential  threat  suri'icieni  to  justify  action  now."*^^'’  Among  its 

recommendations,  the  NAS  called  for  a  reduction  of  global  deforestation  through 

international  and  country-by-country  programs,  especially  in  the  tropical  regions,  and 

support  for  domestic  and  international  reforestation  efforts.-**^ 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  NAS  is  a  prudent  approach  towards  global 

wanning  especially  when  viewed  as  a  threat  to  national  security.  The  US  has  in  the  past 

held  to  a  conservative  approach  to  e.Mcrnal  threats  and  particularly  that  posed  by  nuclear 

weapons.  Senator  Albert  Gore  Jr.  (D-Tennes.see)  stated  in  his  keynote  address  for  the 

N.AS  Forum  on  Global  Climate  Change  that 

[w]hen  nations  perceive  that  they  are  threatened  at  the  strategic  level,  they  may  be 
induced  to  think  of  drastic  respon.ses.  involving  sharp  discontinuities  from  everyday 
approaches  to  policy.  In  military  terms,  this  is  the  point  when  the  United  States 
begins  w  think  of  invoking  nuclear  weapons.  The  global  envirtinmeni  may  well 
involve  respon.ses  that  arc.  in  comparative  terms,  just  as  radical.''' 


hiiplicuiidiu  df  Gii‘ciiliiiii\t'  Wanniii:^.  72 
‘'"ibid..  7,s-76. 

‘''.Senator  A1  Ciore.  "The  Global  laniroiiineiit:  A  National  Security  l.ssue"  a  keynote  address  given  at  the 
National  Academy  ol  Sciences  l-oruin  on  ( iloiial  ( "liinaic  ('liiuige.  Wicshingion  U.('.  on  May  1.  lUSM.  (’op\ 
obiaiiied  trom  Sen.  (  lore's  ollice.  Kiissell  Building.  Washington.  U.C. 
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3.  Deforestation  in  Suutiieast  Asia 


When  most  Americans  ihink  about  rainroresi  deva.slaii(.)n,  they  locus  on  Latin 
Amehca,  especially  Brazil.^-  However,  the  destruction  ol’  the  rainlttrests  is  a  global 
problem,  the  effects  of  which  respect  no  national  boundary.  The  lo.ss  ol  the  Southeast 
Asian  rainforests  of  Southeast  Asia  may  have  e.specially  signilicant  impacts  on  global 
climate  and  weather  patterns,  particularly  over  the  US.  These  impacts  may  be  greater 
than  those  due  to  the  loss  of  the  rainforests  of  Latin  America  or  Africa  because  ol  the 
major  role  in  global  climate  played  by  the  Southeast  Asia  -  tropical  west  Pacific  Ocean 
region. 


-'-  rile  recent  movie  "Medicine  Man,"  .stairine  .Sean  ('onnery.  was  lilined  in  South  America  and 
portrays  a  .scientist  laeing  tigainsi  time  and  the  destruction  ol  the  rainlorest  in  a  .setueh  lor  die  cure  to 
etuieer.  Another  mo\  ie.  "I'ern  (iull\ "  lilmed  m  Australia  may  provide  American's  witJi  a  broader  view  ol 
deloreslation. 

^■^Dr.  Tom  Murphiee  ol  the  Depaitmeui  ol  Meteorology  iit  die  Naviil  Postgraduate  School  describes 
Soudieasi  A.sia  and  die  liopical  west  Pat.  ilie  ( leean  as  a  eruciiil  driving  region  lor  the  globid  elimtite  .system. 
Interactions  between  die  land,  ocean,  and  atmosphere  in  this  region  impact  weather  and  climate  diroughout 
die  world.  Murpliree  relates  die  global  climate  system  to  a  huge  heat  engine  in  which  the  winds  iiiid 
eunenis  are  driven  by  heating  at  various  locations.  I'lie  most  important  ol  these  regions  me  die  three 
tropical  land  masses  of  Southeast  Asia.  ('eiiU'aJ  ;ind  South  America,  and  Alrica,  tiloiig  with  their  neiuby 
U'opical  oceans,  These  three  lueas  ma>  be  thought  ol  as  die  diree  main  cylinders  ol  die  global  heal  engine. 
U1  diese  diree,  die  Soudietist  Asian  cylinder  is  the  inosi  powerlul,  I'lie  climate  impacts  ol  diis  region  me 
especially  significant  for  die  temperate  areas  to  the  north  and  iiorlhetLst  —  specilictilly  lor  etLstern  C  hina, 
.lapmi,  die  Nordi  Pacific  Ueetin.  and  Nodi'  America. 

1’he  rainforests  of  diese  diree  tropical  cylinders,  and  es|x;cially  Soudietist  Asia,  have  a  critical  role  in 
driving  die  global  heat  engine.  I  tiese  moist,  dark  green  fore.sied  meas  collect  uemendous  amounts  ol  .solar 
energy  which  diey  dieit  relettse  to  the  atmosphere.  Ihis  heating  drives  suong  upward  nuitions  ol  mr  over 
die  forests.  I'hese  vertietil  motions  initiate  the  global  .sctile  winds  and  cunents  dim  govern  worldwide 
weadier  palienis.  Without  die  forests,  it  is  likely  that  huge  vmiations  in  temperature,  rainliill,  and  heating 
would  occur,  mid  relatively  reliable  weather  patterns  would  be  altered. 

It  is  also  likely  diat  extrau'opical  weather  patterns  would  be  signifieanlly  disrupted  by  die  desUuction  ol 
die  tropicid  rainforests.  The  loss  oi  die  .Southeast  Asian  rainlorests  would  probably  cause  die  greatest 
globiii  disrupdons.  and  an  especially  large  disruption  in  Nordi  America.  Sucli  environmenial  di.siurbtince.s 
could  have  serious  con.set|uences  for  such  sectors  ol  die  US  economy  as  agriculture,  transportation,  and 
utilities.  One  exmnple  of  the  possible  impact  ot  Soudieast  Asian  climate  change  on  the  US  economy  is  the 
drought  during  die  summer  of  1‘iSS  1  his  drought,  has  been  related  by  Muiphree  and  odiers  to  unusuiil 
atmospheric  heating  in  the  Southeast  .'Xsiaii  region  Severe  economic  disturbances  occuned  during  this 
drought,  meluding  huge  crop  losses  iltioiighoui  the  central  I  IS  grain  belt  :ind  cancellation  ol  btirge  uallic  on 
the  Mississippi-Missouri-l )hio  river  waterways  Sec  loin  Murpliree,  "Anoimilies  in  North  Americ;in 
C'limiite:  Hie  Southetist  Asian  -  liopical  West  Pacilic  Connection."  Hroccciliiii^s  uj  llw  Ln^liili  Annual 


Few  nations  w-ilhin  Southeast  Asia  have  eseaped  the  ravages  of  deforestation  (see 

Figure  1).  Relative  to  the  U)ial  area  of  rainforest,  destruction  is  perhaps  greatest  in 

Southeast  Asia  and  is  by  far  the  most  affected  by  commercial  logging.'’'^  Philip  Hurst,  a 

British  environmentalist  who  spent  two  years  living  in  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 

Malaysia,  and  Indonesia,  documented  the  destruction  of  the  rainforests.  Hurst,  in  the 

introduction  to  his  book  Rainforest  Politics,  states  that  25,000  sq  km  (2.5  million 

hectares)  of  rainforest  are  destroyed  in  Southeast  Asia  each  year  and  concludes  that, 

[These]  forests  are  being  destroyed  through  four  major  processes:  shifting 
agriculture,  tropical  timber  extraction,  government  sponsored  transmigration 
schemes,  and  large-scale  development  projects....  Poverty  underlies  all  these 
causes.  The  destruction  of  forests  is  a  .sympu)m  <.)!  the  development  path  chosen  by 
poor  nations  as  they  strive,  by  whatever  means,  to  improve  the  living  standards  of 
their  populations.  Politics  and  eccdo^iccd  poverty  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
separate  issues 

The  countries  of  Soutiieasi  Asia  are  of  particular  interest.  Within  the  national 
security  perspective,  the  Philippines  is  unique  given  its  nearly  100  year  relationship, 
albeit  a  love-hate  relationship,  with  the  US  .  The  Philippines  also  suffers  perhaps  the 
most  severe  environmental  degradation  cau.sed  by  deforestation  Malaysia,  as  the  largest 
exporter  of  tropical  hardwoods  in  the  world,  is  also  important  in  the  global  environmental 
context.  Although  logging  has  been  banned  on  peninsular  Malaysia,  logging  continues  in 
the  states  of  Saraw'ak  and  Sabah.  The  ongi>ing  conllict  between  the  government  of 
Sarawak  and  the  indigenous  Penan  tribe  encapsulates  the  human  rights  aspect  of 
defore.station  found  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  Indonesia  has  also  banned  timber  exports 

Pacific  Climalc  Workshop  ('1  L'ciiiiical  Kcporl  .il  dI  ilie  liileragency  Ecological  Studies  Program, 
Calilornia  Deparuneiu  ol  Water  Kesource.s.  Sacr;uuemo,  C'A),  March  1992,  179-186. 

^“*"Hard  Luck  li>r  UiuduDod.s,"  The  Pioiiomisi.  22  Apn\  1989. 

-*'*'Philip  \lursi.  Rainforcsi  Polilics,  (London:  Zed  Books  Ltd..  1990),  xiii.  Emphasis  added.  Hurst  li\ed 
in  SoutlieiLst  Asia  between  Novembei  198.s  and  May  1987. 
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bul  is  now  striving  to  be  the  number  one  paper  and  pulp  supplier  in  the  world.  Thailand, 
a  long-time  exporter  of  tropical  hardwoods,  is  now  a  net  importer,  having  banned  all 
logging.  After  a  ban  on  logging  in  Laos,  and  a  timber  export  ban  in  Vietnam,  Thailand 
will  become  increasingly  dependent  on  hardwood  imports  from  Burma  and  Cambodia. 
Burma,  the  regional  pariah,  faces  trade  sanctions  from  many  western  countries  including 
the  US.  Burma's  three-year  old  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council  (SLORC),  in 
turn,  has  become  dependent  tin  timber  exports  to  finance  its  military  regime. 


2.'^ 


Saving  ihe  trees  is  only  the  lirsi  step  ....  Saving  ourselves  is  liie  real  goal. 


Chandi  Prasad  Bhaii 
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III.  THE  RAINFORESTS  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  :  THE  PHILIPPINES 


The  evolution  of  environmental  awareness  as  a  global  and  national  security  issue 
has  occuned  over  twenty  years  following  the  lead  of  the  UN  from  a  global  perspective  to 
a  regional  and  finally  a  national  perspective.  The  rise  of  environmental  awareness  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  UN  Stockholm  Conference  on  the  Environment  of  1972  from  which 
arose  the  UN  Environmental  Program  (UNEP).  UNEP  in  turn  gave  birth  to  several 
regional  programs  including  the  ASEAN  subregional  Environmental  Program  in  1977  out 
of  which  was  formed  the  ASEAN  Experts  group  on  the  Environment  (AEGE).^^  The 
AEGE  met  for  the  first  time  in  Jakarta  in  1978  where  it  modified  the  UNEP  agenda, 
shifting  the  focus  to  regional  marine  ecosystems.  At  the  time,  no  major  regional  trans- 
border  disputes  existed.  In  198 1 ,  at  the  first  Minister’s  Meeting  on  the  Environment,  held 
in  Manila,  the  ministers  promised  "to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  ASEAN  environment 
and  the  sustainability  of  its  natural  resources  so  that  it  can  sustain  continued  development 
with  the  aim  of  eradicating  poverty  and  attaining  the  highest  possible  quality  of  life.”-*'^ 
Although  AEGE’s  statements  through  the  1980s  became  more  specific  and  action 
oriented  with  the  inclusion  of  pilot  projects,  no  binding  legislation  was  set.  Meanwhile, 
throughout  the  respective  nations  of  ASEAN,  particularly  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
and  the  Philippines,  deforestation  continued.  Among  these  nations,  the  current  state  of 
the  forests  in  the  Philippines  is  perhaps  the  worst. 


•*'^Mark  A.  McDowell,  ’‘DcvelopiiieiK  and  Uic  Eiiviromneni  in  ASEAN,  ”  Pacific  Affairs  62  (Fall 
iy8y):.^23. 

•^^Mundjai  Danusapuuo,  Tinvanls  an  ASLAN  Lnvironmcnial  Law  (Bandung:  Binacipia,  1984),  7.^, 
quoted  in  McDowell,  .^,24. 


Recent  events  dramatically  illustrated  the  devastating  elTects  of  deforestation.  On  6 
November  1991,  flash  floods  hit  areas  of  the  Philippines  never  before  affected  by 
flooding  as  water  rushed  down  hillsides  laid  bare  by  both  legal  and  illegal  logging. 
Thousands  of  Filipinos  were  reported  missing  or  dead  in  the  highest  flood  toll  in  over  a 
decade.-*'^  Tragically,  the  floods  rcprc.scnt  only  one  step  in  a  downward  cycle  initiated  by 
deforestation.  Deforestation  leads  to  crositm,  which  leads  to  flooding  followed  by 
drought,  which  in  turn  cau.ses  more  erosion. As  the  downward  cycle  continues, 
reforestation  becomes  more  dilTicult  and  more  costly.  At  some  point,  reforestation  may 
become  impossible  due  to  de.seriification.^*^* 

A.  STATISTICS 

In  its  natural  state,  the  Philippines,  covering  an  area  of  298,170  sq  km,  was 
completely  forested.  Prior  to  World  War  H  the  country  had  approximately  75  percent 
forest  cover  or  17  million  hectares.^’'  By  1969,  the  forest  cover  had  been  reduced  to 
105,000  sq  km  of  which  only  80,(XK)  sq  km  were  rainforests.  Moreover,  only  47,000  sq 
km  of  the  rain  forests  remained  in  a  near-natural  state.  Through  the  1970s,  deforestation 
accelerated  and  did  not  slow  until  the  mid-1980s.  From  1969  through  1988,  forest  loss 
averaged  2100  sq  km  per  year  or  2  hectares  every  five  minutes.  This  was  hree  times  the 
average  for  all  tropical  rain  forests  By  1988  total  forest  cover  had  been  reduced  to 


^^Selh  Mydans,  "More  ITiaii  2. 000  Die  a.s  Floods  Swajiip  lown.s  in  Uie  Philippines,  ”  New  York  Times, 

1  November  1991,  Al. 

■‘’^Celso  R.  Roque.  Env  ironmeni  and  Natural  Resources:  Status  and  Prospects.  (Metro  Manila 
Economic  Development  Foundation,  1990).  52. 

^^^Deforestation  ultimately  led  to  desertification  ttn  Haiti  where  reforestation  is  no  longer  possible 
Roque,  4. 
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64,606  sq  km  (6.46  million  heclJie.s)  or  229(  of  ihe  total  land  aiea.*^’-  Ol'  these  forests,  a 
mere  4.4  million  hectares  were  dipierocarp  ol'  which  0.9  million  hectares  were  virgin 
forests.  Dipterocarp  forests  are  especially  important  to  the  Philippines  in  that  they  are  the 
richest  in  biological  diversity  and  the  most  commercially  valuable  of  the  five  major 
forest  types  in  the  Philippines.  Hence,  as  Nels  Johnson  of  the  World  Research  Institute 
stated,  the  tropical  forests  that  remain  are  “scattered  fragments,  and  tarnished  relics  of 
what  were  once  some  of  the  richest  places  in  the  biological  world.”^’^  Without  a  logging 
ban,  the  remaining  forests  will  disappear  by  the  year  2()(K).  As  T.  M.  Locsin,  the  former 
Executive  Secretary  for  President  Aquino  and  current  editor-in-chief  of  the  Philippines 
Free  Press  stated,  the  country  would  become  "a  Philippine  Deserta — a  Saudi  Arabia 
without  oil."^'* 

B.  ROLE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

In  her  campaign  for  president,  Aquino  made  no  mantion  of  the  environment. 
However,  as  one  Filipino  analyst  suggested,  Aquino  needed  time  to  work  on  her 
government  program. ^5  campaign  progressed,  Aquino  departed  from  speeches 

devoted  to  her  husband  and  his  ordeals  under  Marcos  and  developed  a  6-point  national 


Mark  Coffins,  Jeffrey  A.  Sayer  and  I’inunliy  C.  Wliiunore,  eds..  The  Conservation  Allas  of  Tropical 
Forests:  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (New  York:  Sunoii  &  Schuster,  1990),  194.  Note:  A  hecuue  is  a  ineuic 
unit  of  land  measure  equal  to  fO.  (XXJ  squiye  meters;  equivalent  to  2.471  acres. 

^^Nels  Johnson  and  Pablo  Allonso.  Philippines  Biodiversity  Survey  and  Action  Plan,  (Washington  D.C. : 
World  Resources  Institute.  1991 ),  I . 

^Michael  Duenas,  "Slop  Deforestation  Now."  Philippines  Free  Press.  23  November  1991,  8. 

^-'’Francisco  S.  Tatad.  "Cory  lor  President.  ”  Business  Day.  4  December  198.3.  4;  FBIS,  10  December 
198.3.  P13.  (Notably,  Marcos  saw  the  "..  need  to  institute  a  whole  anay  of  reforms,  adjusunents  and 
forward  movement  not  only  in  die  ecoiioniy  but  education,  skills  training,  political  culture,  social 
relationship  and  even  in  the  environment."  Business  Day,  23  December  1983.  26;  FBIS,  24  December 
1986,  P2.  Emphasis  added.) 
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economic  program. Furiher,  ihe  day  al'ier  she  announced  her  economic  plan,  Aquino 

vowed  to  Slop  the  expropriation  ol  tribal  ancestral  lands  by  the  government.^^  This  issue 

remains  inextricably  linked  to  rel’orestation  and  any  ban  on  logging. 

The  development  ol'  her  vernment  program  continued  after  Aquino  assumed 

office  and  came  to  include  a  concern  for  the  environment.  On  6  June  1986  Aquino 

launched  the  National  Reforestation  Program  staling  that 

...  the  wealth  of  our  forests  .served,  and  continues  to  serve,  as  the  capital  base  of 
many  a  political  fortune....  the  lack  of  political  will,  combined  with  public 
corruption,  conspired  with  private  sector  greed  to  deprive  our  nation  of  one  of  its 
most  important  natural  advantages;  rich  forest  lands.^* 

Aquino  set  goals  for  the  program  of  6(){)  thousand  hectares  of  reforestation  through  1992 

and  1.4  million  hectares  through  the  year  2(XK).  However,  Aquino  recognized  that 

This  objective  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  government  alone.  We  shall  need  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  Filipinos,  acting  individually  or  in  concerted  efforts 
through  organizations  and  communities.^’'^ 

Finally,  Aquino  pledged  her  support  f(*r  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

...  your  frusuaiions  are  over.  We  shall  succeed  in  our  objective,  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  serving  a  government  and  a  people  who  will  give  to  the  effort  to 
rescue  and  restore  our  forest  wealth,  their  all.^^ 


^Hong  Kong  AFP.  6  January  iyS6;  FBIS.  8  Januaiy  1986.  P8-P9. 

^^Hong  Kong  AFP,  7  January  1986.  I  BIS.  8  Januiiry  1986,  F8. 

^Republic  of  the  Philippines  Policv  Siuteinenis:  Speeches  of  President  Corazon  C.  Aquino  March  22  - 
August  5.  1986.  (Philippine  lnli)riiiatK)ii  Agency  Piintcry:  (Quezon  City,  1987),  9.S. 

6‘^lbid,  96. 

■^blbid. 
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1.  National  Forestatiun  Program. 

In  establishing  the  National  Forestation  Program  (NFP),  Aquino  set  forward 

some  clear  and  specific  goals.  However,  the  strategy  for  attaining  those  goals  was  placed 

within  and  influenced  by  the  larger  .socioeconomic  program.  A  profile  of  the  NFP 

provided  by  the  Asian  DeveUipmenl  Bank  (ADB)  states  that, 

...  it  is  imperative  to  create  conditions  which  do  not  inhibit  investment  or  curtail 
beneficial  use  of  resources  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  sustainable 
development.^* 

Implicit  within  the  strategy  is  an  emphasis  on  development  rather  than  protection  of  the 
environment.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  program,  only  73,(K)f)  hectares  (51,0(K) 
hectares  and  22,  000  hectares  by  the  public  and  private  sectors  respectively)  were 
reforested,  falling  well  short  of  the  goal  of  100,000  hectares  per  year.  The  short  fall  was 
attributed  to  inadequate  funding  and  a  reliance  on  force  account  project  implementation 
to  achieve  public  sector  targets.'^^  Moreover,  the  NFP  failed  to  address  adequately 
ongoing  logging  operations,  both  legal  and  illegal,  and  the  effects  of  slash  and  burn 
practices  carried  on  by  some  of  the  approximately  8  million  Filipinos  from  1.2  million 
families  who  derive  their  livelihood  from  forest  lands. As  a  result,  the  rate  of 
deforestation  remained  at  approximately  1(K),(XK)  hectares  per  year,  far  exceeding  the  rate 
of  reforestation.'^'* 


Profile  of  die  Nalioiial  1-oiv.Malioii  Piogiain”  (Manila.  Asian  Development  Bank.  lyyO).  1. 
Photocopy  obtained  from  Albab  Akatida,  Pn)jeci  txonoinisi,  Asian  Developineni  Bank. 

"^^ibid.,  7-8. 

^^Some  estimates  place  the  number  ol  Filipinos  who  derive  tlieir  liveliliotxl  from  die  forests  at  14 
million.  The  last  census  was  completed  in  1980,  and  there  ate  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  the  exact  rate  ol  populatioti  growth. 

^^Roque,  8-9.  Dr.  Roque  also  .states  dun  "1  here  is  no  agreetnent  oti  die  rale  of  deforestation;  tieidier  is 
there  a  credible  source  of  infonnalion  Hie  meaning  of  ‘defoiestalioti’  is  not  even  clear.”  Dr.  Roque 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  die  Depai  uneni  tif  Naiutal  Resources  under  Marcos  from  1973  -  1983  and 
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Within  the  second  year  of  the  NFP,  a  shift  in  the  mode  of  implementation  from 
lorce  accounts  to  contracts  with  the  private  sector  was  initiated.  The  shift  included  a 
P  10.000  deposit  per  hectare  from  Timber  License  Agreement  holders  to  be  refunded  upon 
relorestation  of  areas  logged  over  at  a  ratio  of  one  to  one.  USAID  provided  a  $6  million 
grant  to  fund  the  shift.  The  ADB  followed  with  a  $120  million  Forestry  Sector  Program 
Loan  to  support  implementation  of  the  NFP  through  1992  with  a  first  tranche  of  $60 
million.  The  shift  in  strategy  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  reforestation  in  1988  with  a 
total  of  64,773  hectares  being  reforested.  Through  1989,  the  shift  towards  private 
contracts  with  the  government  accelerated  and  a  total  of  10,069  contracts  were  awarded 
by  years  end.  As  a  result,  124.000  hectares  were  reforested  in  1989.  The  NFP  also 
generated  employment  for  188,0(H)  Filipinos  from  1988  through  1989,  or  approximately 
one  new  job  for  each  hectare  that  was  reforested.  The  generation  of  employment  is  also  a 
direct  result  of  privatization.  Ninety  percent  of  the  contracts  were  awarded  to  individual 
families.  The  NFP  also  received  additional  support  from  the  Overseas  Economic 
Cooperation  Fund  of  Japan  in  the  form  of  a  $120  million  loan,  of  which  the  first  tranche 
became  available  in  the  third  quarter  of  1989.  The  grants  and  loans  from  foreign  sources 
helped  to  ensure  the  ongoing  reforestation  projects  and  in  a  sense  must  hold  the  DENR 
accountable. 

2.  The  Constitution 

Environmental  awareness  and  ct)ncern  was  institutionalized  on  2  February  1987 
with  the  ratification  ol  the  Philippine  Constitution.  Article  II  (Declaration  of  Principles 
and  State  Policies)  Section  16  prv)vides  a  fundamental  statement  of  policy  that  “the  State 
shall  protect  and  advance  the  right  r)l  the  people  to  a  balanced  and  healthful  ecology  in 


as  Undersecretary  tor  the  Enviroiunciii  at  tlie  DENK  Iroin  1986  -  1990.  Dr.  Ruque  is  now  with  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  and  The  Conservation  Foundation  in  Washinguai  D  C. 
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accord  with  the  rhythm  and  harmony  ol  nature.”  More  specifically.  Article  XII  (National 
Economy  and  Patrimony)  Sectivnis  ^  and  4  instruct  Congress  to  take  “into  account  the 
requirements  of  conservation,  ecology  and  development”  in  managing  the  lands  of  the 
public  domain.  “[Further,]  forest  lands  and  natural  parks  shall  be  conserved  and  may  not 
be  increased  or  diminished,  except  by  law.  The  Congress  shall  provide  ...  measures  to 
prohibit  logging  in  endangered  forests  and  watershed  areas.”  Article  XIII  (Agrarian  and 
Natural  Resources  Reform)  Section  4  echoes  Article  XII.  “(TheJ  state  shall  encourage 
and  undertake  the  just  distribution  of  all  agricultural  lands,  sub  ject  to  such  priorities  and 
reasonable  retention  limits  as  the  Congress  may  prescribe,  taking  into  account  ecological 
....  considerations,  and  subject  to  just  compen.saiion.” 

Although  the  Constitution  gives  explicit  recognition  of  environmental 
management,  it  does  not  provide  the  people  with  a  vested  interest  in  the  land  or  any 
security  through  land  tenure  recognition.  Article  XII  Section  3  states  that  “Lands  of  the 
public  domain  are  classified  into  agricultural,  forest,  or  timber,  mineral  lands,  and 
national  parks  ....  Alienable  lands  of  the  public  domain  shall  be  limited  to  agricultural 
lands.”  This  is  significant  given  that  the  Philippine  government  claims  ownership  to 
more  than  62%  of  the  nation's  total  land  area  amounting  to  18.6  million  hectares.  15.01 
million  of  this  18.6  million  hectares  are  cla.ssified  as  forestal.  Only  2.71  million  hectares 
are  classified  as  agricultural  and  thus  alienable  public  lands. The  lack  of  secure  tenure 
or  titling  provides  no  incentive  for  land  improvement  or  nutrient  maintenance  for  the  8- 
10  million  Filipinos  who  farm  on  forestal  lands. 


^-‘’Owen  J.  Lynch  and  Kirk  l  albuti.  "Lci:;!]  Rc.spun.scN  to  die  Philippine  DelorestaUon  Crises.  ”  New 
York  University  Journal  of  Iniernalioniil  Law  anti  Utilities  20  (.Sprinj!  1088);  682. 

^^Philippines  Environment  and  Natural  Kestniree  Manu}>ement  Studv.  (Washington  D.C.:  World  B;uik. 
1080),  X.  IBSN,0-8213-1272-C 
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However,  the  Consliiulion  does  guarantee  the  process  of  granting  and  ensuring 
indigenous  or  tribal  communities  their  right  to  protect  and  manage  ancestral  forest  areas. 
Article  II  (Declaration  of  Principles  and  State  Pi)licies)  Section  22  declares  that  The 
State  recognizes  and  promotes  the  rights  of  indigenous  cultural  communities  within  the 
framework  of  national  unity  and  development."  Article  Xll  (National  Ect)nomy  and 
Patrimony)  Section  5  states  that  '  The  State,  .subjecl  to  the  provisions  of  this  Con.stitution 
and  national  development  policies  and  programs,  shall  protect  the  rights  of  indigenous 
cultural  communities  to  their  ancestral  lands  to  ensure  their  economic,  .social,  and  cultural 
well  being.”  Article  XIII  (Agrarian  and  Natural  Resources  Reform)  Section  6  dictates  that 
"The  State  shall  apply  the  principles  of  agrarian  reform  or  stewardship,  whenever 
applicable  in  accordance  with  law,  in  the  disposition  or  utilization  of  other  natural 
resources,  including  lands  of  the  public  domain  under  lease  or  concession  suitable  to 
agriculture,  subject  to  prior  rights,  homestead  rights  of  small  settlers,  and  the  rights  of 
indigenous  communities  to  their  ancestral  lands.”  Given  the  legal  basis  of  the 
Constitution,  the  DENR  and  the  administration  must  differentiate  between  the 
indigenous  or  tribal  peoples  and  other  landless,  migrant  Filipinos,  moving  beyond  the 
indiscriminate  label  of  kain^iiu'id  or  slash-and-burn  cultivator.  The  swidden  agriculture 
as  practiced  by  the  indigenous  people  is  an  ecological  and  sustainable  way  of  using  the 
land.^^ 

3.  Aquino's  Other  Priorities. 

On  27  July  1987  President  Aquino  delivered  her  first  Slate  of  the  Nation 
Address  to  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress  under  the  new  Constitution.  Aquino  focused  upon 
the  foreign  debt  which  stood  in  excess  of  S28  billion,  and  she  repealed  her  pledge  to  end 


^^Kcxjue,  12. 


all  ihreais  lo  democracy  by  the  end  ol  her  icrm.  Hi)wever.  no  mcnlion  was  made  of  the 
environment.^^ 

The  foreign  debt  was  again  a  major  theme  in  Aquino’s  second  State  of  the 

Nation  Address  on  25  July  1988  as  was  the  insurgency. 

Great  as  our  gains  have  been,  we  could  have  gone  twice  as  fast  and  twice  as  far  if 
we  did  not  have  one  foot  manacled  to  the  debt.  Our  external  debt  must  be 
dramatically  reduced  ....  We  cannot  indefinitely  give  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
budget  for  total  debt  service. 

in  reference  to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Philippines  and  the  New  Peoples  Army, 
Aquino  stated  that 

This  may  be  remembered  as  the  year  the  insurgency  was  broken  ....  To  all  of  you 
who  are  in  this  chamber  here  becau.se  you  won  at  the  ballot  box,  democracy  is 
beating  back  the  challenge  of  the  totalitarian  left.  We  are  winning  because  we  have 
given  back  to  the  people  the  control  ol  their  lives  and  faith  in  the  future. 

Yet  to  the  extent  that  the  people  had  no  control  over  their  environment,  they  had  no 
control  over  their  lives  and  once  again  Aquino  failed  to  provide  some  vision  or  concern 
for  the  environment  which  would  give  the  people  some  faith  in  the  future.  As  one 
analyst  stated. 

If  one  expects  boldness,  innovation  and  sweep  about  her  vision  for  the  nation,  they 
are  not  found  in  the  address  ....  [Since)  many  of  us  are  looking  forward  to  what  is  in 
store  for  i-  nation  we  would  like  tu  think  has  a  future  under  a  democratic  system,  we 
have  to  accept  that  the  addre.ss  launches  us  into  an  era  of  the  Great  Plod.*^' 


^^■‘Text  of  Aquino’s  State  of  Nation  AUdic.vs.  "  Manila  Bulletin,  28  Julv  1987,  28.  FBIS,  31  July  1987. 
L1-L7. 

^^"Gives  Stale  of  Nation  Addres.'-.  "  Quezon  City  Raihd  ni;  Bavan.  2.“'  Julv  1988;  FBIS.  25  Julv  1988. 
51. 

^^bid.,  58. 

Amando  Doronila.  "Aquino's  Agenda  for  die  Nation;  The  Great  Plod.  ”  Manila  Chronicle.  27  Jul\ 
1988,  1;  FBIS,  27  July  1988,60. 


4.  Population  Growth 


A  lack  of  direction  also  aniiclcd  the  gv)vernmeni's  population  control  program. 

The  present  population  of  the  Philippines  is  approximately  60  million  and  at  a  growth 

rate  of  2.4%  will  double  by  the  year  2020.  The  Aquino  administration  failed  to  provide  a 

consistent  population  control  policy  and  was  subject  to  a  stoppage  of  funds  from  USAID 

in  1988.  A  September  1989  USAID  report  on  .sustainable  development  stated, 

We  are  not  confident  that  the  [Philippine  governmentj  wishes  to  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  this  constraint.  If  every  recoinniendatiun  we  have  made  were 
immediately  and  effectively  implemented,  it  would  still  only  be  buying  time — and 
not  very  much — if  effective  population  control  is  not  rapidly  put  into  place. 

Although  the  USAID  report  offered  no  explicit  recommendations  as  to  a  population 
control  program,  the  government  must  seek  close  cooperation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Philippine  Catholic  Church  including  the  Catholic  Bishops  Conference  of  the  Philippines 
and  Cardinal  Sin.  Without  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Church,  success  seems  unlikely. 

C.  AGENTS  FOR  CHANGE 

In  February  1988,  six  months  prior  to  Aquino  s  State  of  the  Nation  address,  the 
Catholic  Bishops  Conference  of  the  Philippines  provided  an  apocalyptic  vision  for  the 
future  and  drew  a  direct  link  between  the  rural  insurgency  and  the  damaged  environment 
in  a  pastoral  letter  signed  by  99  of  the  KK)  bishops.  The  statement  was  unprecedented  in 
Roman  Catholic  Church  history,  going  beyond  any  proclamations  by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
Read  from  all  Catholic  pulpits  on  I.l  March  1988,  the  letter  warned  that  “  Tt  is  now  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  ....  De.spoliution  results  from  not  only  ‘human  greed’  but  also 


^  Sustainable  Natural  Resources  Assessineiii  -  Philippines  Manila;  United  Stales  Agency  tor 
International  Development.  198^.  Hinplia.sis  as  publi.slied.  See  also  "A  Menu  tor  Malnutrition,  ”  Far 
tastern  Economic  Review.  12  .luly  l‘>0(),  38.  Fai  Eiisiern  Economic  Review  reported  tliat  USAID,  die 
program’s  primary  donor,  decided  not  to  renew  tunding  m  December  1988  citing  Philippine  Govemment 
confusion  over  tunding  priorities.  In  1990,  a  new  live-year.  S40  million  population  package  was  agreed 
upon. 
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from  ‘the  relentless  drive  of  our  plunder  economy.’  This  in  turn  leads  to  ‘an  increase  in 
political  and  social  unrest.’  The  Philippine  bishops  ranked  "the  ‘ruthless  exploitation’ 
of  land  and  water  as  an  even  ‘more  deep-seated  crisis  than  ‘political  instability,  economic- 
decline  and  a  growth  in  armed  conflict.’ 

The  bishops  provided  one  more  voice  to  a  growing  grass-roots  conservation 
movement  fighting  for  control  of  the  nation’s  natural  resources.  In  November  1988, 
Haribon  Foundation,  the  Philippines'  oldest  nun-government  environmental  organization 
founded  by  Dr.  Celso  Roque  in  1985,  collected  one  million  signatures  to  present  to 
Aquino  urging  her  to  declare  a  logging  ban  in  Palawan,  considered  “the  last  frontier,  the 
last  national  treasure  of  exotic  tlora  and  fauna.’’  However,  Palawan  remains  typical  of 
traditional  Philippine  politics  with  the  interlocking  interests  of  politicians,  government 
officials,  the  military,  and  businessmen  who  control  the  economy. 

One  man,  Jose  “Pepito”  Alvarez  controls  over  50%  of  the  timber  concessions 
covering  25%  of  the  total  land  area  ol'  Palawan  or  168,000  hectares  through  two 
corporations:  Pagdanan  Timber  Pri)ducts  (PTP)  and  Nation-wide  Princesa  Timber  (NPT) 
whose  Timber  License  Agreements  (TLAs)  expire  in  2007  and  in  1999.*^^  In  a  June  1991 
study,  the  ADB  estimated  that  the  net  profit  from  these  concessions  was  $4,673  per 
hectare  making  logging  a  muliibillion  dollar  industry.*^’ 


^^James  Clad,  "The  Fragile  Fore.NLs,  ’’  Fur  Laslern  Lcunomu  Review,  2.S  February  1988.  19. 

73lbid. 

^•'Jaines  Clad  and  Mariles  D.  Viiug.  -'riic  PoliUt>  ul  Plunder,  ’’  Fur  Lusiern  Economic  Review,  24 
November  1989, 48. 

^^Jaines  Clad,  “The  Timber  I  yeoon  and  lli.>  liitiueniial  Friend.s,  ”  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  24 
November  1988,48. 

^\'lad,  “The  Politic.s  of  Plunder.  ’’  49 
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In  early  1988,  a  British  consulting  rirm  claimed  that  FTP  and  NPT  were  guilty 
of  gross  overcuts  and  of  constantly  expanding  concessions.  A  senior  Palawan  provincial 
board  member  followed  with  a  letter  in  July  1988  to  DENR  Secretary  Fulgencio  Factoran 
protesting  PTP’s  actions  and  requested  a  log  count.***^  No  action  was  taken,  and  critics 
suggested  it  was  due  to  political  patr(.)nage.  Notably,  Alvarez  funded  Ramon  Mitra’s 
successful  1987  congressional  campaign  and  subsequent  election  as  Speaker  of  the 
House. As  late  as  1989,  commercial  loggers  were  the  biggest  single  source  of  money 
for  political  campaigns.^ ^  Mitra  has  not  denied  receiving  money  from  Alvarez  but 
asserts  that  the  money  received  was  Alvarez’s  personal  contribution,  not  the  companies. 
Mitra  became  the  LDP's  candidate  for  president  for  the  May  1992  elections.  In  turn,  the 
LDP  failed  to  take  a  strong  stand  against  illegal  logging  or  to  promote  a  total 
commercial  logging  ban. 

In  1989,  Aquino  seemed  to  take  a  renewed  interest  in  the  environment  in 

response  to  the  campaign  carried  on  by  the  environmentalists  and  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church.  On  18  March  1989,  Aquino  announced  a  ban  on  all  timber  exports  stating  that. 

The  [environmental]  devastation  that  has  been  visited  by  the  greed  of  commerce, 
the  corruption  of  officials  and  the  ignorance  of  men  in  our  fair  country  has  got  to 
stop. 


^^tUad,  “The  Timber  I  yaxMi  and  His  lutlucniial  Friends.,  ”  48. 

^^Ibid.  (The  Economisl,  “A  Brazilian  l  ale.  ”  18  February  1989,  reported  dial  Alvarez  in  turn  placed  a 
SI. 2  million  libel  .suit  against  Fur  Lusient  Fconoiiui  Review  and  its  correspondenus  over  dieir  story  on 
Philippine  logging.) 

90“a  Brazilian  Tale, "  The  Lcorwinisi.  18  February  1989.  ,11. 

^^Philip  M.  Lustre.  Jr.,  “The  LUP;  Big  ;uid  l  liat’s  All.  ”  Philippines  Free  Press.  24  August  1991,  34. 
^^^layton  Jones.  “Aquino  Joins  Bid  to  Protect  Forests,  ”  Chn.siian  Science  Monitor,  22  March  1989.  4. 
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Having  the  clear  support  of  Aquino,  which  aides  said  was  lacking  in  the  past,  DENR 
Secretary  Factoran  added  that  he  planned  to  reduce  the  number  ol  TLAs  by  hall  or  more 
by  1990. 

Aquino’s  renewed  commitment  tt)  the  enviix)nment  was  also  apparent  in  her  24 
July  1989  State  of  the  Nation  Address.  One  analyst  suggested  that  the  environment  was 
one  of  “six  key  themes  that  loomed  large  in  her  legislative  agenda  and  program  tor  the 
government.”^'* 

[For]  our  development  to  be  at  all  sustainable  we  need  to  redress  the  years  ol 
degradation  and  neglect  of  the  environment  and  preserve  what  remains  of  our 
natural  resources  ....  As  we  emerge  from  a  singular  preoccupation  with  economic 
recovery,  we  must  remind  ourselves  t)f  initiatives  that  will  have  a  major  impact  now 
and  profound  implications  tomorrow  ....  While  the  lead  in  the  environmental 
movement  must  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Environment  and  Natural 
Resources,  responsibility  must  be  assumed  by  all  of  us. 

Seven  days  after  the  Philippines  was  rocked  for  over  45  seconds  by  an 
earthquake  which  registered  7.7  on  the  Richter  scale,  Aquino  delivered  her  fourth  State  of 
the  Nation  Address  on  24  July  1990.  In  her  remarks  about  the  environment,  Aquino 
staled. 

Our  efforts  at  increased  production  must  be  complemented  by  our  reinvigorated 
drive  for  conservation  ....  1  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  marked  a  milestone  last 
year  in  our  reforestation  program.  In  1989,  we  reversed  the  deforestation  uend.  We 
have  now  planted  more  areas  with  trees  than  the  areas  wasted  by  the  irresponsible 
exploitation  of  our  forest  resources.  Linking  arms  with  our  people  and 


*^'^"The  Aquinu  Program.  ”  Philippine  Daily  Glohc.  25  July  1989,  4;  FBIS,  25  July  1989,  61. 

( Ihe  editorial  slates  dial  "Aquino  s  iliird  iiie.ssuge  lo  Congress  ...  is  arguably  her  best  ...  it  spells 
out  clearly  and  coherently  what  her  adininisiraiion  .stands  Itu  iuid  what  it  proposes  to  pursue  on 
many  issues  ....  Si;i  key  themes  h)om  hirge  in  her  legislative  agenda  ajid  program  lor  government 
....  And  finally  sixUi,  she  .sounded  an  ahum  on  die  envimnnient.  calling  for  a  massive  progrtun  lo 
conserve  and  protect  natural  restmrccs.  widi  die  largest  relorestadon  drive  in  Philippine  history  as 
its  centerpiece.’’) 

Aquino  Gives  State  ol  Nation  Address.  ’’  Quezun  Cil\  Rud\o  ng  Bayun,  24  July  1989;  FBIS.  24 
July  1989,62-64. 


nongovernmenial  organizaiions.  wc  have  ereaicd  a  vision  of  developmeni  without 
destruction.  To  underscore  this  commitment.  1  directed  the  Department  of 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  on  June  1,  1990  to  blast  all  roads  leading  to 
virgin  forests  being  used  by  illegal  loggers.  Furthermore,  we  have  drastically 
reduced  the  number  of  timber  licen.se  agreements  Irom  142  to  75.^^’ 


A  statement  from  the  Central  Bank  substantiated  in  part  Aquino’s  claims  of  progress. 
According  to  Central  Bank  statistics,  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  forest  products 
declined  by  21.5%  to  $197  million  from  the  1988  level  of  $251  million  as  a  result  of  the 
export  ban.^’  However,  the.se  figures  do  not  lake  into  account  illegal  logging  which 
USAID  estimates  at  one-half  to  .several  limes  the  legal  cul.^*^ 

Enforcement  of  any  ban  on  logging  is  made  difficult  by  the  DENR’s  limited 
budget  which  allows  for  only  one  guard  for  every  3,000  hectares. Moreover,  in  several 
cases,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  and  local  officials  have  been  the 
perpetrators.  To  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  total  logging  bans,  such  as  the  one  put  into 
effect  in  the  province  of  Bukidnon,  Mindanao  in  1989,  the  DENR  has  deputized  local 
Church  and  community  members  to  act  as  forest  officers,  with  power  to  arrest  offenders 
and  confiscate  illegal  logs.  Being  a  forest  guard  is  a  dangerous  occupation  in  the 


96“Aquino’s  Stale  of  Nation  Addre»  Open.s  ('0111:1  ess.  ”  Qutzun  Ciiy  Radyo  ng  Bayun.  23  .Inly  FAXJ. 
FBIS.  24  July  1990,  .36.  Empha.sis  added  Note:  "Linking  ai ms"  relers  to  Uie /(ali/.v/g  inoveineiu  wliieli 
Aquino  announced  at  the  Independence  Day  celebiations,  12  June  1990.  Ftn  a  luitlier  discussion  ol 
Kabisig,  see  pp.  .30-.32. 

^^^Rica  D.  Delfino,  "Share  of  Agro-l-oresti  v  in  Exports  Income  Down  in  89,  ”  Bu.'iincss  Star,  1.3  M;ach 
1 9‘X).  2;  FB IS,  2 1  March  1 990,  43 

‘^^Marites  Danguilan-Vitug,  "l  ighiing  lor  Lite.  "Far  La.'iiern  Lamama  Review.  13  June  1991.  33. 
‘^‘^Ibid.,  32 
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Philippines.  Throughout  the  country,  321  forest  guards  have  been  killed  by  illegal 
loggers  and  their  protectors.''**’ 

Among  tho.se  deputized  in  Bukidnon  were  all  priests  from  the  Diocese  of 
Malaybalay  including  Father  Nerilito  Satur.  DENR  reported  that  Father  Satur  of 
Malaybalay  had  helped  apprehend  over  6,000  board  feet  of  timber  from  February  to 
August  1991  including  over  1 100  board  feet  of  illegally  cut  lumber  loaded  in  a  weapons 
carrier  on  16  July  1991.*^*  On  14  October  1991,  Fr.  Satur  was  killed  by  three  armed 
men  reportedly  connected  with  illegal  logging  in  the  province  of  Bukidnon.  Bishop 
Rosales,  in  his  letter  dated  25  October  1991,  informed  the  403rd  Infantry  Brigade 
Commander,  Colonel  Cristino  Piol,  that  Catalino  Gabisan  (26th  Infantry  Battalion)  was 
involved  in  the  killing  and  enclosed  several  affidavits  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Warrant  of 
Arrest.  Bishop  Rosales  also  requested  the  withdrawal  of  the  26th  Infantry  Battalion  and 
the  Citizen's  Armed  Forces  Guerrilla  Unit  (CAFGU)  Detachment  from  the  area,  sending 
copies  of  his  letter  to  President  Aquino  and  her  Chief  of  Staff,  Lieutenant  General  Abadia 
to  ensure  some  action. ‘02 

At  least  10  priests  have  been  killed  in  the  last  six  years  by  private  militiamen 
believed  to  be  working  for  big  business  interests  involved  in  the  timber  and  mineral 
exploitation  in  Mindanao.  Moreover,  church  workers  say  that  for  every  murder  of  a 
priest  there  are  many  more  incidents  of  harassment,  intimidation  and  threats  against 


1 "Enviroiiineni:  Ciiccii  Aciivi.siii  a  DaJigerous  Calling  in  llie  Philippines,"  Inter 
Press  Service.  3  Decembe'’  IWl.  C'opv  obiaaied  via  Etx)Nct.  "cab.  Philippine"  conlerence,  15  December 
1991. 


^^^Cynthia  L.  de  Leon.  "Bukidnon  Priest's  Killers  Identified  by  2  Witnesses,"  Philippine  Daily 
Inquirer,  24  Ociobti  1991,  12.  Copy  ttblained  from  Sierra  Club,  Washington  D.C. 

^^^Copy  of  Bishop  Rosales  letter  obtained  via  facsimile  from  Christina  Cobourn,  Columban  FaUieis 
Justice  &  Peace  Office,  Washington  D.C. 
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church  workers,  nuns  and  priests.  Rape  or  subversion  charges  were  filed  against  several 
environmentally  active  priests  and  other  vocal  opponents  in  Mindanao  between  1990  and 
1991  including  Rex  Mansmann,  charged  with  raping  a  13-year-old  tribal  girl.  Church 
workers  state  that  the  charges  are  part  ol  a  smear  campaign  by  logging  and  mining  firms 
which  Mansmann  prevented  from  entering  the  tribal  reservation.*^^ 

Members  of  the  environmental  group  Haribon  were  charged  with  subversion 
and  arrested  by  intelligence  agents  of  U2-Western  Command  and  members  of  the 
Philippine  National  Police  (PNP)  after  exposing  the  illegal  logging  and  export  of  the 
protected  ebony  tree,  kamui^on^  ,  otherwise  known  as  "black  gold."  The  members  of 
Haribon  had  conliscated  a  shipment  ol'  kunut^on^  that  was  bound  for  the  Malaysian  state 
ol  Sabah.  Immediately  after  the  incident,  the  military  raided  the  Haribon  office  in  Puerto 
Princesa  and  claimed  that  the  Haribon  members  were  communists  in  possession  of 
subversive  documents  and  several  firearms.*^'*  As  with  Fr.  Satur,  the  environmentalists 
were  assisting  the  DENR.  Following  reptu  ts  in  the  Philippine  Daily  Inquirer  and  press 
releases  by  the  Haribon  Foundation,  Secretary  of  Defense  Fidel  Ramos  ordered  a 
conterence  between  the  Brigadier  General  Braulio  B.  Baibas  Jr.,  Commander,  Western 
Command  (COMWESCOM)  together  with  Superintendent  Nestorio  Gualberto, 
Provincial  Director,  Palawan  PNP,  on  one  side  and  Attorney  Maximo  Kalaw,  Jr.  and  staff 
ol  the  Haribon  Foundation  on  the  other,  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
Economic  Intelligence  and  Inve.stigaii(.)n  Bureau  and  members  of  the  press.  In  a  report  on 


103  Philippine.s:  Green  Pric.si.s  1  ajgeieU  by  Lujisier.s."  Inler  Press  Service,  2^  (JcMber  1991.  Copy 
oblained  via  EcoNei,  "rainlor.  genera"  eonlerence.  1  November  IWl. 


Renardo  B.  Lopez, "  'Wiu'  Beiweeii  Ibuibon  and  die  Miliiaiy,"  Philippine  Daily  Inquirer,  15  Maicli 
1091,  4.  Copy  oblained  Iroin  Philippine  Development  Forum.  Wa.shinglon  D.C.  (Lopez  also  states  lliat 
1  he  war’  between  Haribon  and  the  milii;uy  in  Palawan  is  a  vignil'ieant  chapter  in  Philippine  history 
because  it  is  an  acid  test  for  true  demoeiaey  and  will  decide  lutuie  ecology  conservation  uends.") 
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ihe  conference  addressed  lo  Secreiary  Ramos,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Alexander  P. 

Aguirre  stated 

1  affirmed  ...  that  Haribon  is  an  organization  engaged  in  the  protection  of  the 
environment  and  is  neither  a  subversive  organization  nor  a  communist  front  as 
alleged  in  media  reports.  While  there  were  members  of  the  organization  found  to  be 
subversives  by  WESCOM,  this  could  merely  be  incidental,  and  Haribon,  as  a 
whole,  cannot  be  cited  for  subversion  nor  be  held  accountable  for  the  individual  acts 
of  its  members  considering  the  circumstances  of  their  employment.  This  however 
does  not  preclude  the  AFP  and  the  PNP  from  undertaking  the  necessary  legal  action 
against  certain  personnel  of  the  Foundation  identified  as  members  of  the 
CPP/NPA/NDF  as  evidence  warraiiLs.^'^ 


Aguirre  also  reported  that  COMWESCOM  was  directed  to  cooperate  with  Haribon 
Foundation  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter’s  mission  of  environmental  protection. 

Kalaw  clarified  that,  as  the  country's  largest  environmental  organization, 
Haribon  was  committed  to  cooperate  with  all  individuals  and  organizations  who  share  the 
concern  for  the  continuing  degradation  of  Palawan's  forests  and  that  this  commitment 
went  beyond  ideological  considerations.  Kalaw  also  welcomed  the  military's  expression 
of  support  for  the  cause  of  the  environment.*^’  A  strong  international  outcry  which 
included  action  taken  by  GLOBE  and  the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus  in 
Washington  D.C.  provided  some  protectii)n  for  the  Haribon  members,  but  the  charges 
remain.  10^ 


Alexander  P.  Aguirre,  Major  Cieneral.  AFP.  Deputy  Chiet  of  Staff,  to  Secretary  Fidel  V.  Ramos, 
Department  of  National  Defense,  1.*'  March  1991  and  "Haribon  Foundation  -  Military  Cooperation  for 
Ecological  Security,"  press  statement.  Haribon  Foundation.  15  March  1991.  Copies  obtained  from 
Phihppine  Development  Forum,  Washington  D.C. 

**^"Haribon  Foundation  -  Miliuuy  Cooperation  for  tcologicaJ  Security  ." 

**^^Christina  Cobourn.  “Philippine  Human  Rights  Violations:  A  Block  to  Sustainable  Development.  ’’ 
report  for  Philippine  Development  f-orum.  Washington  D  C.  dated  31  October  1991  and  submitted  for  a 
Congressional  briefing.  Copy  obuiined  \ia  facsimile. 
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At  a  meeting  held  in  Tokyo  on  3  July  1991,  the  GLOBE  Iniei  naiional  General 
Assembly  adopted  an  "Action  Agenda"  concerning  Palawan  which  reiterated  concern 
for  tlie  environmental  activists  in  the  province  and  throughout  the  Philippines.  GLOBE 

made  several  requests  of  the  Philippine  government; 

•  Take  immediate  action  against  illegal  logging  practices  in  Palawan; 

•  Immediately  ban  all  commercial  logging  m  the  natural  forest  of  Palawan; 

•  Elucidate  the  recent  arrests  of  environmentalists  in  Palawan  and  ensure  that 
NGOs  are  enabled  to  t)perate  within  the  national  legislation  without  impediment; 
and 

•  Improve  the  integration  of  environmental  conditions  in  all  development  programs 
throughout  the  project  cycle. 

Other  confrontations  with  the  military  and  paramilitary  groups  have  occurred  in 
northern  Luzon.  Henry  Dumoldol,  an  Isneg  tribal  leader  from  Kalinga-Apayao  in  the 
northern  Cordillera  region  of  Luzon  was  murdered  by  paramilitary  men  on  26  July  1991. 
Witnesses  stated  that  members  of  the  paramilitary  group  had  been  trained  and  supervised 
by  the  military.  Dumoldol  had  formed  the  Nabuangan  Community  Alliance  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Legal  Rights  and  Natural  Resources  Center,  Friends  of  the  Eaiih — 
Philippines  obtained  a  contract  reforestation  agreement  with  the  DENR,  and  petitioned 
the  government  to  recognize  their  control  and  management  over  their  ancestral  aieas.  A 
bodong  or  peace  pact  was  celebrated  earlier  to  delineate  existing  tribal  boundaries  in 
1989.  Dumoldol  also  advocated  sustainable  development,  taught  the  people  about  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  environment  and  initiated  an  anti-logging  campaign.  In 
early  1991,  hundreds  of  tribal  families  lied  their  homes  as  a  result  of  air  and  ground 


^^^GLOBE  International,  "GLOBE  International  Action  Agenda:  Biodiversity  Protection  in  Palawan, 
the  Philippines,"  Tokyo.  3  July  1 W2.  ('opy  obtained  from  GLOBE  -  US.  Washington  D.C. 
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bombardmenl  by  Philippine  Army  Units,  l.snei;  leaders  claim  the  military  is  working  in 
coordination  with  logging  c  'lnpanies  to  gain  access  to  the  Isneg  dipterocarp  forests. 

Antoinette  Royo,  Staff  Attorney  of  the  Research  Policy  and  Development 
Division  of  the  Legal  Rights  and  Natural  Resources  Center  (LRC),  said  that  the  LRC  is 
presently  handling  fifteen  cases  including  that  of  the  Isneg  tribe.  Progress  towards 
ensuring  the  rights  of  the  indigenous  tribal  communities  has  been  painfully  slow.  Senate 
Bill  909,  initially  drafted  and  actively  supported  by  the  Legal  Rights  and  Natural 
Resources  Center  and  which  would  further  recognize  the  rights  of  tribal  communities  to 
ancestral  lands,  barely  reached  a  .second  reading  after  four  years. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  tribal  groups  from  throughout  the  Philippines  have  also 
formed  an  umbrella  group,  the  National  Federation  of  Indigenous  Peoples  (KAMP),  to 
lobby  for  their  interests  as  recognized  in  the  Constitution.  Many  of  the  tribal  groups  have 
sought  Certificates  of  Ancestral  Land  Claims  (CALCs)  from  the  DENR.  The  DENR  had 
initiated  the  CALCs  in  anticipation  of  the  pa.s.sage  by  Congress  of  the  law  implementing 
the  Constitutional  provisions  on  ancestral  lands.  Due  to  the  inaction  of  the  Philippine 
Congress,  KAMP  warns  that  the  CALCs  are  just  "mere  pieces  of  paper."  Despite  the 
uncertainty,  some  tribal  groups  have,  in  de.speration,  sought  the  CALCs.  Three  such 
tribal  groups  are  the  Batacs,  the  Palawanons,  and  the  Tagbanuas  which  number  about 
75,000.  All  three  tribal  groups  are  located  on  Palawan.*  *  * 


^9^Coboum,  "Philippine  Human  Rieln.>  Violatioii.s  " 

^Antoinette  Royo.  interview  by  auUuH.  phone  conver.saiion.  Washington,  D.C.,  1.^  November  1991 
and  Quezon  City,  Philippines.  28  May  1992 

*  ^  ^ ‘tamon  Isberto.  "Phllippine^:  Desperate  I  ribals  Pursue  Ancestral  Land  Claims,"  Inler  Press 
Service,  23  March  1W2.  Copy  obuimed  via  LcoNet,  "cab.  Philippine"  conlerence,  28  Maich  1992. 
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The  Legal  Rights  and  Naiiiral  Resources  Center  has  also  been  critical  of  the 
Paper  Industries  Corporation  of  the  Philippines  (PICOP)  and  its  treatment  of  a  local 
tribal  group.  According  to  the  World  Bank,  PICOP  has  established  industrial  tree 
plantations  in  Mindanao  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  sustainable  source  to  meet  the  demand 
for  pulpwood  and  fuelwood  and  has  met  with  moderate  success  since  1986.  *^2  However, 
the  Legal  Rights  and  Natural  Resources  Center  maintains  that  in  the  field,  absent  World 
Bank  knowledge,  PICOP  maintains  a  payroll  for  the  PICOP  Infantry  Battalion  which 
acts  as  a  CAFGU  and  has  haras.sed  indigenous  (Manobo)  tribal  farmers,  whose  ancestral 
lands  are  situated  inside  the  plantation  area.  Antoinette  Royo  states  that  documented 
cases  of  illegal  arrests,  grave  threats,  and  forced  labor  are  available.  The  Manobo 
community  stands  witness  to  the  illegal  logging  undertaken  by  PICOP  in  the  secondary 
forest  area  allegedly  within  its  concessir)n. 

On  4  February  1992,  the  GLOBE  International  General  Assembly  convened  in 
Washington  D.C.  and  adopted  an  Action  Agenda'  on  logging  in  the  Philippines  which 
expressed  support  for  tho.se  individuals  and  institutions  in  the  Philippines  who  are 
working  for  the  recognition  and  delineation  of  ancestral  domain  rights.  The  'Action 
Agenda'  also  enunciated  support  for  an  investigation  of  those  responsible  for  the 
continuing  harassment  of  development  workers  and  those  working  to  protect  the 
environment  and  an  independent  investigation  and  delivery  of  justice  in  the  murders  of 
Fr.  Satur  and  Henry  Dumoldt)!.  More  generally,  GLOBE  called  for  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  all  civilian  and  military  officials  reponedly  involved  in  illegal  logging. 

Amnesty  International  (AI)  has  akso  been  critical  of  the  strategies  employed  by 
the  AFP  and  the  CAFGUs  in  numcrr)us  Urgent  Action  Alerts  and  in  the  report 


^  ^^Philippines  Environment  ami  Naiitrnl  Resource  Munin>enieni  Study  (Washington  D.C.:  The  World 
Bank.  1989),  15. 
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Philippines:  The  Killing;  Goes  On  published  in  January  1992.  ' Although  many  ol' the 
tribal  communities  inhabit  areas  in  which  the  New  Peoples  Army  and  the  Moslem 
National  Liberation  Front  have  bases  ol  operations,  AI  also  recognizes  that  those  same 
lands  have  considerable  economic  value. 

Resistance  to  the  expktitation  of  the  land  and  its  natural  re.sources  has  placed  many 
communities  in  conflict  with  powerful  commercial  interests  and  not  infrequently 
with  the  government's  own  security  forces.  (Jrganizations  established  to  defend 
tribal  community  interests  have  often  been  labeled  by  the  military  as  fronts  for  the 
CPP/NPA  and  leaders  or  members  of  such  organizations  have  become  the  victims 
of  exUajudicial  execution  and  other  violations.*''* 


AI  also  made  several  proposals  to  stop  the  extra-judicial  executions; 

•  Maintain  strict  control  including  a  clear  chain  of  command  over  all  those 
personnel  authorized  to  use  force; 

•  Dismantle  all  armed  vigilante  groups  including  private  armies; 

•  Disband  all  CAFGUs  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

•  Prohibit  explicitly  the  public  "red-labeling"  of  alleged  government  opponents  by 
government  authorities  and  by  members  of  government  and  government-backed 
security  forces.***’ 

Given  the  involvement  of  the  AFP  and  CAFGUs  in  support  of  illegal  logging, 
some  environmentalists  have  become  critical  of  US  policies.  Maximo  Kalaw,  President 
of  Green  Forum  and  the  Haribon  Foundation  has  criticized  the  US  stating. 

Military  aid  from  Washington  and  timber  markets  in  Japan  are  fueling  the 

devastation  ....  Evidence  mounts  that  members  of  Philippine  paramilitary  groups 

and  armed  forces — who  depend  on  US  military  assistance  for  some  eighty  percent 


**^Amne.siy  Intemaiioiial  is  an  indciKmJciii  worldwide  inoveineiu  working  tor  Uie  iiueriiational 
protection  ot  buinan  rights.  Its  .scck.s  the  relca,se  t)t  men  and  women  detained  anywhere  becau.se  of  their 
beliets,  color,  sex,  ethnic  origin,  language  or  religious  creed,  prtivided  Uiat  tJiey  have  not  used  nor 
advocated  violence.  These  are  termed  prisoners  ol  conscience.  It  works  for  fair  and  prompt  uials  for  all 
political  prisoners  and  works  on  behalf  of  such  people  detained  wiUiout  chai  ge  or  uial  It  opposes  the  deatJi 
penalty  and  torture  or  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  ueaunent  or  punishment  of  all  prisoners  wiilioui 
reservation. 

^  ^‘^Philippines:  The  Killing  Goes  On  (New  York:  Amne.sty  International  LISA,  1992),  37. 

"-‘’Ibid.,  97. 
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of  iheir  operating,  maintenance  and  supply  budget — are  supporting  illegal  logging. 

In  looting  the  forests  of  the  Philippines  to  enrich  then''selves  and  support  local 
politicians,  they  have  brushed  aside  the  public  they  should  be  defending,  and  have 
harassed  and  killed  courageous  community  leaders  opposing  the  destruction  .... 
Fate  placed  the  Philippines  in  an  active  seismic  and  volcanic  belt,  and  athwart  main 
thoroughfares  for  typhoons.  But  policymakers  in  Washington  and  Tokyo  must  not 
contribute  to  further  tragedies  and  higher  death  tolls.  Before  we  succumb  to 
compassion  fatigue,  let's  prevent  avoidable  tragedies,  by  putting  a  stop  to  illegal 
logging  and  timber  trade,  and  shifting  assistance  from  those  who  destroy  the  forest 
to  groups  who  preserve  their  land  and  future.  Let's  emphasize  natural  security  as 
the  basis  of  national  security.*  •*'' 

The  Philippine  Development  Forum  (PDF)  located  in  Washington  D.C.  has  also  been 

critical  of  US  policy.  In  a  report  prepared  for  a  Congressional  biiefing,  the  PDF  stated, 

A  greater  emphasis  on  human  rights  by  the  new  US  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines 
would  ...  bolster  those  in  the  Philippine  government  concerned  about  military 
abuses.  Without  a  doubt,  though,  cutting  US  military  aid  to  the  Philippines  would 
do  the  most  to  de-escalate  the  war  which  is  proving  to  be  so  destructive  to  the  life 
systems  of  the  Philippines.  The  Philippine  military  budget  is  overwhelmingly 
dependent  on  US  aid  for  their  operations,  maintenance  and  supply  budgets.  Cutting 
their  resources  would  only  serve  to  strengthen  those  in  Philippine  society  who  are 
committed  to  pursuing  peaceful  solutions  to  the  social  conflict.**^ 

Ironically,  after  the  US  completes  its  withdrawal  from  Subic,  some  11, (KK) 
hectares  of  forest  may  be  threatened.  The  area  includes  a  critical  2,000  hectare  watershed 
which  supplies  the  base  with  10  million  gallons  of  water  daily.  The  forests,  which 
represent  the  last  remaining  tract  of  virgin  forest  in  central  Luzon  and  which  extend  from 
Subic  up  to  an  adjacent  national  park  in  Bataan  province,  have  been  protected  by  some 
600  US  and  Filipino  soldiers  for  the  last  20  years.  In  contrast  the  national  park  suffers 


* '^Richard  Furresi  and  Maxiinu  Kalaw.  .Ii..  "Ihc  Philippines:  Watersheds  and  bloodshed."  P 
Nt)veinber  1991.  Facsunile  troin  the  Nalii.)n;il  Wildlilc  l  und  lo  die  Siena  t'lub. 

*  ^^C'obourn,  "Philippine  Human  Rights  Violations:  A  Block  lo  Sustainable  Uevelopinent."  Emphasis 
as  tound. 
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inirusiuns  tVom  illegal  loggers,  euule  gra/ers  and  slash  and  burn  I'armers.  A  new  25- 
kilomeier  road  next  to  the  park  has  raised  the  possibility  oreneroaehment  into  Subie.'*^ 

The  government  plans  to  convert  Subic  into  an  industrial  zone  complex. 
President  Aquino  has  already  signed  a  law  designating  Subic  and  adjacent  areas  a  duty- 
tree  zone.**'^  Some  domestic  and  overseas  corporations  based  in  Singapore  and  Honk 
Kong  have  already  expressed  inieiest.  However,  lor  the  plans  to  succeed,  tlie  forest  areas 
must  be  maintained  to  ensure  adequate  water  supply  lor  the  communities  and  industrial 
establishments.  DENR  undersecretary  Victor  Ramos  stated  that  the  government  would 
use  a  community  -oriented  approach  to  protect  the  forest  utilizing  a  $1  million  grant  from 
USAID.  Tribal  community  leaders  have  expre.ssed  concent  that  poverty  in  the  lowlands 
will  drive  people  to  farm  the  forest. Mayor  Richard  Gordon  of  Olongapo,  the 
designated  head  of  the  free  trade  zone,  remains  optimistic,  seeing  commercial 
possibilities.  For  decades.  US  pilots  have  learned  jungle  survival  techniques  from  the 
Aeta  aborigines  who  live  in  the  rainforest.  Gordon  says  that  soon  tourists  will  be  able  to 
do  the  same. *21 

President  Aquino,  frustrated  with  a  Congress  which  failed  to  share  in  her 
avowed  idealism,  formed  or  the  Linking  Arms  Movement,  which  had  its 

beginnings  in  the  aftermath  of  the  last  and  bloodiest  coup  attempt  canied  out  against  her 
government  in  December  19X9  by  members  of  the  Reform  the  Armed  Forces  Movement, 


*  *^l.sagani  de  Caslro.  "Philippines:  l  uresls  in  US  Base  Under  Threat,"  Inter  I’ress  Service.  24  April 
l'>'>2  Copy  obtained  via  tx'uNel.  "cab  Philippine"  conlerence.  27  April  19*72. 

*  *'^"Aquino  Signs  Subic  Duty -l  ice  Bill."  A\niii  Wall  Sircei  .Unirnal.  17  March  1*792,4. 

12()^jj;  ('asu-o,  "Horesis  in  I  IS  B.isc  ( liulei  1  hreai  " 

*  ‘  *  Lawrence  MaclTonald,  "Philippine  <  hlicials  Squiihhle  ( )ver  Subic,"  Asum  Wall  Street  Journal.  1 .7- 
14  .March  1992,  1  and  20 
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Soldiers  of  the  Filipino  People  and  ihe  Young  Officers  Union.  The  office  of  ihe 
Executive  Secretary  was  designated  as  the  cr)ordinating  center  with  Mario  Taguiwalo,  the 
health  undersecretaiy  with  lel'tisi  credentials,  as  the  head  of  the  Kabisig  Secretariat.  Three 
loyalist  governors  including  Daniel  Lac.st)n  of  Negros  Occidental  were  named  to 
coordinate  local  government  units.  Aquino  cht)se  Oscar  Orbos  as  the  pointman  for  the 
movement. ‘22  Although  Kabisig  has  been  criticized  as  an  attempt  to  go  around  Congress 
and  an  indication  of  Aquino's  failure  to  control  the  political  system  and  particularly  the 
ruling  LDP  coalition,  Kabisig  has  made  the  Manila  government  more  open  to  NGOs,  POs 
and  other  civic  organizations  including  environmental  organizations  such  as  Haribon 
Foundation  and  NGO  networks  such  as  Green  Forum — Philippines.  Most  government 
departments,  including  the  DENR,  now  have  an  NGO  liaison  officer,  and  NGOs  play  an 
important  role  in  implementing  government  projects  and  to  some  extent  help  plan  the 

projects. ‘23 

Yet  Kabisig  has  also  been  criticized.  Antoinette  Royo  states  that  it  is  incorrect 
to  attribute  to  Kabisig  the  government's  recognition  of  NGO  involvement  in  project 
implementation  by  its  agencies.  President  Aquino’s  recognition  of  the  NGOs'  key  role  in 
governance  began  in  1986  when  she  was  raised  to  power  by  their  active  lobby.  NGOs 
earned  this  recognition.  In  a  consultation  with  NGO  coalitions,  Kabisig  in  fact  did  not 
receive  support.  It  was  seen  by  the  NGOs  as  an  indication  of  government's  failure  to 
understand  the  NGO  philosophy  and  an  attempt  to  coopt  them.'2'‘ 


‘22john  McBeili,  “Spirit  of  1986.  "  Far  Lasicrn  Lcunimn  Review,  July  1990.  18. 


‘23j)QnaJd  Goertzen,  "Agents  lor  Chiuige.  ”  Far  Lusiern  Economic  Review,  8  August  1991 , 20-2 1 . 
‘ ^'^Anioinetle  Royo.  written  eonesponiJence.  !.“>  May  1992. 
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Anioineile  Royo  also  stales  that  Kabisig  is  now  operating  independently  of 
existing  NGOs,  being  a  government  organization,  and  is  seen  as  competing  with  them, 
giving  rise  to  confusion,  both  by  funders  and  benefactors.  Kabisig  has  also  become  a 
source  of  conupiion  and  is  seen  as  an  affront  to  genuine  people  empowerment.  *2.5 

Some  hope  for  the  environment  lies  in  the  outcome  of  the  May  1992  Philippine 
national  elections  due  to  the  actions  of  .several  environmental  networks.  Specifically,  the 
Green  Forum-Philippines  initiated  an  “Earth  Voie-Philippines”  voter  registration  drive, 
setting  a  target  of  10  percent  or  ?>  million  regi.siered  voters  in  order  to  form  a  constituency 
for  the  environment  and  sustainable  development .  Green  Forum  believes  that  a  block  of 
10  percent  of  the  registered  voters  is  large  enough  to  swing  the  Presidential  election.  The 
Green  Forum  also  published  a  "Political  Guide  for  Sustainable  Development”  which 
rated  candidates’  past  performance  on  sustainable  development  issues.  Fidel  Ramos, 
a  West  Point  graduate  and  ex-Defen.se  Secretary  under  Aquino,  apparently  reached  an 
understanding  with  the  Haribon  Foundation  in  his  successful  run  for  the  presidency  in 
1992.  It  will  be  interesting  to  .see  if  he  follows  his  victory  with  any  favors  to  those 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  environment.  ‘22 

The  national  elections  may  have  also  been  used  to  thwart  approval  of  the  Total 
Commercial  Logging  Ban  (TCLB)  as  the  Philippine  Congress  adjourned  for  the 


‘26x1)6  Green  Forum  -  Philippines  is  eomposed  ol  over  700  NGUs,  PUs,  and  Church  groups.  An  “Eartli 
Vole”  pamphlet  states  dial  "the  emerging  green'  su.stainable  development  movement  canies  witli  it  die 
seientilie,  philosophical,  dieologieal  and  management  underpinnings  to  provide  a  basis  for  uanscending 
competing  ideologies  and  focusing  on  assuring  the  eounti  v  s  life  flow  .  .  .  [forming]  a  kind  of  BKX’RACY 
toeediei  widi  focus  on  people’s  piuiieipation  in  eoinmunity  units  in  dieir  own  development  to  actualize 
UHMOCRACY." 

‘22\iaximo  “Junie”  Kalaw,  .Ir.,  "From  Manila  to  Rio:  I'he  Philippines  and  die  Eardi  Summit.  ”  speech 
given  at  the  Eye  Gallery,  San  Francisco.  .5  November  1991, 
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campaign  in  Februai^  1992.  On  25  July  1991.  the  Philippine  Senate  approved  the  TCLB 

under  Senate  Bill  No.  1404  alter  more  that  three  years  of  deliberation.  The  House  passed 

its  own  bill  which  opted  for  a  selective  logging  ban  which  would  allow  logging  in  areas 

deemed  to  have  sufficient  forest  cover.  The  differences  were  to  be  reconciled  by  a 

bicameral  conference  committee.  On  1 1  February  1992,  Senate  President  Neptali 

Gonzales  and  House  Speaker  Ramon  Mitra  announced  that  the  log  ban  was  "deemed 

ratified"  and  ready  for  signing  into  law  by  President  Aquino.  However,  press  reports 

stated  that  the  bill  had  died  in  this  final  stage  when  several  House  committee  members 

refused  to  sign  the  final  draft.  Gonzales  and  Mitra  insisted  that  there  was  no  impediment 

for  President  Aquino  to  sign  the  bill.  But  Maximo  Kalaw  stated  that  the  Mitra  camp  may 

have  been  out  to  keep  the  real  status  of  the  logging  ban  muddled  until  after  the  election. 

We  have  heard  reports  that  three  of  the  six  house  members  of  the  conference 
committee  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  log  ban  are  retraction  their  votes  ....  [Mitra] 
will  get  publicity  mileage  out  of  his  widely  publicized  support  for  the  logging  ban, 
but  in  the  end  we  will  get  hit  with  a  technical  knockout  because  it  turns  out  the  bill 
was  not  technically  passed  by  Congress. 

Following  the  adjournment  ol  the  Philippine  Congress,  the  PDF  issued  an  Urgent  Action 
Alert  with  the  suppoii  of  the  Rainl\)resi  Action  Network. 

When  the  Philippine  Congre.ss  adjourned  in  February,  without  passing  the  Total 
Commercial  Log  Ban  Bill,  the  fate  of  the  Philippine  forests  and  the  only  hope  of 
preventing  the  ecological,  social,  and  human  tragedy  of  deforestation  was  left 
imperiled.  The  Task  Force  for  a  Total  commercial  Logging  Ban  (comprised  of  over 
40  Philippine  environmental  and  development  groups)  is  urging  President  Corazon 
Aquino  to  call  for  a  special  session  to  approve  the  compromise  bill  agreed  upon  in 
conference  committee.  Your  support  is  urgently  needed.  International  pressure  is 
likely  to  make  the  difference. 


^^^Ramon  Isberio.  "Philippines:  hleciion  (  anipaign  Maneuvering  Muddles  Log  Ban  Issue."  Inier 
Pres.s  Service.  12  February  1992.  Copy  ubiained  via  LcoNel,  "cab.  Philippine"  conference,  17  February 
1992. 


129"yrgeni  Action  Alert:  Help  Save  die  Philippines  Last  Remaining  Tropical  Forests,"  EcoNel. 
"rainlor.  genera"  conference.  7  April  1992. 
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The  Action  Alert  also  criticized  the  present  system  of  management . 

Despite  reductions  in  the  number  of  timber  license  agreements,  selective  logging 
bans  in  areas  like  Samar  and  Bukidnon,  and  the  1992  ban  on  logging  in  primary 
forest,  logging  continues  relatively  unabated.  Enl'orcing  these  partial  bans  is  nearly 
impossible  and  actually  more  difficult  than  enforcing  a  total  ban  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  government  has  not  yet  delineated  the  primary  forests,  therefore  they  are 
being  cut  faster  than  they  can  be  identified.  Second,  the  government  is  unable  to 
monitor  logging  in  restricted  areas  due  to  a  lack  of  funding  and  manpower  and 
corruption  among  some  officials.  Third,  there  is  no  means  for  distinguishing 
between  legally  and  illegally  cut  logs.'^^^ 

The  Alert  concluded  with  a  call  lor  letters  and  facsimiles  in  support  of  the  TCLB  to  be 
sent  to  President  Aquino,  Congressman  Ramon  Mitra,  Senator  Orlando  Mercado,  Senator 
Heherson  Alvarez,  and  Congressman  Jerome  Paras.  Specifically,  the  Alert  requested  that 
President  Aquino  to  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  approve  the  bill  on  25  May 
1992  as  the  members  reconvened  k)  validate  the  election  results.  The  Alert  stated  that 
after  25  May  it  would  be  too  late,  predicting  that  it  would  take  years  for  the  new 
Congress  to  pass  a  bill. 

In  March  1992,  President  Aquino  declared  six  provinces  in  Mindanao  disaster 
areas  after  a  prolonged  drought  caused  power  shortages,  heavy  crop  damage  and  forest 
fires  which  razed  some  2,(M)()  hectares  over  a  three  week  period.  Power  shortages  have 
affected  the  entire  country  and  have  slowed  growth,  but  the  situation  is  especially  critical 
on  the  southern  island  which  is  highly  dependent  (93  percent)  on  hydroelectric  power. 
The  power  shortage  has  renewed  pressure  to  build  a  geothermal  power  plant  atop  Mount 
Apo,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  country  which  has  been  classified  as  a  National  Park  by 


^31"A.sian-Paciric  Criefs:  The  Philippines  -  Disaster  Areas  Declared."  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal.  19 
March  1992.  4;  Raphael  Pura  and  Lawrence  MacDonald,  "Power  Shortages  Mar  Philippine  Outlook." 
Asian  Wall  Street  Journal,  6  May  1992.  1  juul  6;  and  Isagani  de  Castro,  "Philippines:  Power-Hungry 
Islands  Eye  Geoiherinal  Energy,"  Inier  fress  Service.  19  Maich  1992.  Copy  obtained  via  EcoNet,  "leg. 
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ihc  Philippines,  ihe  UN  unci  ASEAN.  Some  businessmen  eslimale  that  about  $770 
million  in  industrial  output  and  .'^OO.OOO  jobs  may  be  lost  if  the  drought  and  blackouts 

continue. 

The  project  had  been  discontinued  in  December  1988  after  protests  by  kxal 
tribal  groups,  the  Catholic  church  and  the  DENR.  Secretary  Factoran  sent  a 
memorandum  to  President  Aquino  on  25  July  1988  that  declared  the  activities  of  the 
Philippine  National  Oil  Company  in  Mount  Apo  "patently  illegal." 

As  the  PNOC  continued  to  pressure  Manila  throughout  1989  and  1990,  the 
tribal  leaders  came  together  to  strengthen  their  stand  against  the  project.  On  28  July 
1990,  after  four  days  of  consultation,  some  42  tribal  leaders  representing  the  Lumads 
signed  a  resolution  reaffirming  their  commitment  to  fight  for  and  die  in  defense  of  Apo 
Sandawa.*-^^  The  Kinaiyahan  Foundation  supported  the  tribal  groups  and  criticized  the 
improper  maintenance  of  existing  power  plants.  The  Foundation  also  noted  that  the 
supply  of  energy  from  the  hydro-electric  plants  diminished  rapidly  because  of  the 
ongoing  legal  and  illegal  logging,  causing  the  destruction  of  critical  watersheds. 

The  issue  continues  today  with  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Bishop  Juan  de 
Dios  Pueblos  of  the  Kidapawan  Diocese  sent  a  letter  to  the  DENR  refusing  to  endorse 
the  project  in  February  1992.  The  DENR,  relenting  to  pressure  from  Manila,  granted  a 
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cerliticale  ol  clearance  with  28  conditions  including  a  scheme  that  would  guarantee  a 
sharing  ot  benelits  among  the  alTected  communities,  payment  of  a  royally  to  the  tribes 
and  safeguards  to  keep  the  project  environmentally  sound.  The  PNOC  obtained  the 
support  ol  one  group  called  the  Colabaio  Tribal  Consultative  Council  in  March  1992,  but 
Task  Force  Sandawa,  which  has  oppo.sed  the  project  since  1988,  remains  unmoved. 
Chairman  Socrates  Semilla  claims  that  the  majority  of  the  tribal  groups  remain  opposed 
to  the  project  and  that  the  sulfur-rich  geothermal  waste  from  the  PNOC  drillings  has 
already  damaged  the  environment. 

During  her  term  in  office.  Aquino  look  the  first  tentative  steps  to  reverse 
detorestaiion  in  Philippines.  Logging  has  been  banned  in  more  than  40  provinces,  and 
the  export  ol  logs  is  now  illegal.  TLAs  have  been  reduced  to  62  from  137,  and  the  land 
under  concession  has  been  reduced  from  5.4  million  heciai'es  to  2.3  million  hectares.  In 
1990,  the  DENR  and  the  private  .sector  reforested  191,000  hectares.  Forestry 
development  will  continue  under  a  25-year  master  plan  completed  in  1990  and  funded  by 
the  ADB  and  the  Finnish  International  Development  Agency.  Moreover,  according  to 
Secretary  Factoran,  the  contract  of  foreign  loans  by  the  DENR  which  go  beyond  1992, 
lock  the  next  government  into  pursuing  what  has  been  started. 

The  success  of  existing  reforestation  projects  depends  upon  the  development  of 
an  evaluation  program  and  incentives  to  care  for  the  newly  planted  seedlings.  Christina 
Cobourn  ol  the  Columban  Fathers  Ju.siice  and  Peace  Office  in  Washington  D.C.  notes 
that  those  Filipinos  involved  in  relbresiaiion  pi\)jecis  are  paid  by  the  number  of  seedlings 
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planted,  not  by  those  seedlings  which  survive.  In  the  past,  survival  rates  have  been  as 
low  as  20%. 


The  number  of  agencies  responsible  for  relbrestation  projects  should  be  reduced 
so  that  policy  making  and  implementation  are  controlled  by  the  DENR.  Presently,  the 
DENR  must  fomiulate  policy  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Agrarian  Reform  among  others.  The  DENR  should  also  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  the  four  islands  ol'  Mindanao.  Palawan,  Mindoro  and  Luzon  given  the  DENR’s 
limited  resources  and  manptiwer. In  order  to  successfully  enforce  the  logging  and 
export  bans  and  to  compensate  lor  the  limited  resources,  the  DENR  must  continue  to 
cultivate  working  relationships  with  the  various  environmental  groups,  other  NGOs  and 
the  Church  and  truly  support  them  especially  when  in  conflict  with  members  of  the 
military.  The  total  number  of  concessions  granted  by  the  DENR  should  be  further 
reduced  as  per  the  Total  Commercial  Logging  Ban.  Finally,  the  DENR  and  the  new 
administration  must  actively  seek  out  bilateral  and  multilateral  debt-for-nature  swaps  to 
relieve  the  overwhelming  burden  that  the  debt  imposes. 

In  conclusion,  deforestation  will  remain  a  critical  policy  issue  in  the  Philippines 
complicated  by  both  internal  and  external  factors  in  the  short  and  long  term.  The  long 
term  effects  of  demography  and  a  slow  change  in  the  political  economy  marked  ■'y  the 
rise  of  the  NGOs  within  the  Philippines  in  conjunction  with  external  factors,  especially 
the  growing  global  concern  for  the  Earth’s  ecosystem  within  the  "New  World  Order," 
will  lead  to  slower  but  continued  environmental  degradation  up  to  the  year  2U(K).  Think 
how  tragically  the  US  could  become  encumbered  in  our  security  relations  with  the 


*-^**Johirson,  58.  These  islands  are  tm)st  iinporraiit  lor  conservation  efforts  given  their  species 
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Philippines  if  America  ignored  the  vasi  imporiance  of  forests  and  logs  in  determining  the 
total  course  of  politics  in  the  Philippines. 


IV.  ELSEWHERE  JN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA: 


A.  MALAYSIA 
1.  Statistics 

Malaysia  supplies  80  percent  ol'  tropical  sawlogs  in  international  trade  and  is 
the  largest  supplier  of  tropical  sawnwood.  Timber  represents  Malaysia's  second-largest 
commodity  export,  earning  $3.1  billion  in  1990.*^^^  Between  1963  and  1987,  2.8  million 
hectares  or  30  percent  of  Sarawak's  total  forest  area  was  logged  by  timber  companies. 
The  total  cutting  area  for  all  of  Malaysia  today  is  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  700,000 
hectares  per  year.  Only  4.4  million  hectares  of  undisturbed  forest  remain..  Kuala 
Lumpur  imposed  an  export  ban  on  tropical  hardwood  from  peninsular  Malaysia  in  1990. 
Sabah  and  Sarawak,  which  account  for  90  percent  of  Malaysia's  hardwood  exports  were 
free  to  ignore  the  ban  since  the  forestry  sectttr  remains  under  State  vice  Federal 
jurisdiction.  Without  compen.sation  from  the  federal  government,  Sabah  and  Sarawak  are 
unlikely  to  stop  exports.  Between  1980  and  1988,  the  forestry  sector  provided  over  50 
percent  of  the  state  revenues.  Log  royalties  formed  95  percent  of  the  forestry  sector 
total.*'**  However,  in  respon.se  to  recommendations  by  the  ITTO,  Sarawak  has  pledged 
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Id  reduce  its  annual  limber  produciii)n  lo  9  million  cubic  meters  by  1994.  Sarawak 
produced  over  18  million  cubic  meiers  in  1990. 

2.  The  Role  of  the  Goveriiiiient 

Sustained  yield  I'oresiry  is  olficial  Federal  and  Slate  government  policy. 
However,  the  World  Bank  criticized  pre.senl  practices  in  a  survey  completed  last  year 
and  warned  Malaysia  that  the  country’s  rale  ol  logging  was  lour  times  what  it  considers 
sustainable.  The  Bank  concluded  that  il  present  trends  continue,  forestry  in  Malaysia 
should  be  regarded  as  a  "sunset  industry."  At  present  rales,  forests  will  be  practically 
exhausted  on  the  Peninsula  and  in  Sabah  in  the  mid-1990s  and  only  a  few  years  later  in 
Sarawak. ‘‘‘3 

According  to  the  Bank,  ".  .  .  harvesting  is  carried  out  haphazardly,  with 
unnecessary  and  excessive  damage  to  the  residual  forest,  preventing  regeneration  of  a 
commercial  forest  at  the  anticipated  rate  ....  (TJhe  regenerating  forest  is  too  often 
relogged  prematurely  and  in  violation  ol  regulations,  leading  to  its  total  degradation." 

The  main  reform  that  the  Bank  calls  for  is  a  sharp  change  in  the  way 
concessions  are  handed  out.  The  present  concession  system  fails  to  provide  any 
accountability  nor  does  the  system  encourage  any  long  term  interest  in  the  forests. 
During  the  most  recent  state  election  held  in  1987,  the  level  of  patronage  was  revealed. 
While  campaigning,  the  nephew  of  the  lormer  Chief  Minister  of  Sarawak  made  known 
that  his  uncle  had  granted  concessions  covering  1.25  million  hectares  of  forest  to  his  eight 
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daughters.  The  uncle,  in  turn,  divulged  that  IViends  and  relations  of  his  nephew,  Datuk 
Patinggi  Haji  Abdul  Taib  bin  Mahmud,  the  present  Chief  Minister,  have  licenses  for  1.6 
million  hectares. 

To  ensure  that  concessionaires  are  held  accountable,  concession  ownership 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record.  Concession  owners  should  also  be  held 
responsible  for  the  action  of  their  agents  including  foreign  logging  contractors  who 
manage  their  concessions.  In  order  to  encourage  a  long-term  interest  in  the  forests, 
concession  licenses  need  to  be  extended  to  at  least  as  long  as  a  full  production  cycle, 
subject  to  satisfactory  perfonnance  as  guaranteed  by  a  performance  deposit.  Performance 
must  also  be  annually  affirmed  by  Forestry  Department  monitoring.  Royalty  levels 
associated  with  concessions  ouglii  to  be  increased  to  capture  supra-normal  profits,  or 
windfall  rents  should  be  established. 

However,  any  steps  by  the  government  to  increase  incentives  for  sustainable 
management  and  to  ensure  accountability  and  a  long  term  interest  will  ultimately  fail  if 
supervision  of  concessions  is  not  increased.  The  Bank  stated  that  professional  foresters 
should  make  frequent  field  trips  to  inspect  private  logging  operations  rather  than  remain 
in  government  offices.  Private  loggers  should  be  required  to  employ  professional 
foresters  and  forestry  engineers  tt)  plan  and  supervise  logging  operations  in  the  field. 
Post-harvest  inspections  and  inventory  combined  with  regular  and  routine  monitoring 
during  the  regeneration  period  by  Forest  Department  professionals  should  be  a 
prerequisite  for  the  return  ol  the  perlormance  deposit. 
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The  Bank  also  erilici/ed  parasiaials  ihal  manage  very  large  areas  of  forest, 
including  much  of  the  remaining  virgin  forest.  Parastatals,  which  are  largely  independent 
of  the  Forestry  Department,  have  acted  no  better  than  private  companies  and  have  failed 
to  invest  profits  in  other  viable  long  term  industries.  Measures  should  be  taken  to 
increase  the  responsibility  and  public  accountability  of  the  parastatals  to  ensure  that  they 
are  held  to  the  same  standard  as  the  private  licensee.*'*^ 

The  Bank  also  recommended  major  and  immediate  reductions  in  both  the 
volume  of  timber  and  the  area  of  forest  logged  annually.  Areas  of  virgin  forest  logged 
annually  in  Peninsular  Malaysia,  Sabah,  and  Sarawak  should  be  immediately  reduced  to 
6(),(K,)(),  60,000,  and  150,(KM)  hectares  per  year  respectively,  including  State  Land  Forests 
(SLFs)  and  Permanent  Forest  Estates  (PFEs).  Moreover,  rates  of  regrowth  have  been 
vastly  overestimated.  According  to  the  Bank,  at  even  the  most  optimistic  growth  rates 
and  assuming  a  much  improved  marketing  and  .sale  of  lesser  known  species,  the  annual 
increment  of  commercial  species  and  commercial-sized  timber  is  only  1  cubic  meter  per 
hectare.  The  Bank  concludes  that  since  7  million  of  the  9.2  million  hectares  of  logged 
forest  were  exploited  in  the  1980s,  few  forests  will  be  ready  for  another  cut  until  the 
middle  of  the  next  century. 

The  Bank  also  recommended  a  substantial  extension  of  PFEs,  preceded  by  an 
effective  means  for  resolving  c(,)nnicting  claims  between  indigenous  peoples  and  the 
forestry  sector  through  either  a  ".  .  .  unce-for  -all  statewide  Native  Customary  Rights 
(NCR)  registration  process  or  a  legally-mandatt)ry  time  frame  for  NCR  registration  and 
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negotiation  in  areas  where  use  changes  are  proposed.” The  Bank  estimates  that  some 
350,()()0  indigenous  people  in  Sabah  and  between  500,000  and  700,000  in  Sarawak 
depend  to  some  extent  on  I’divsis  ler  their  livelihoods.  In  Sarawak  alone,  the  indigenous 
communities  make  use  ol'  an  estimated  2  million  hectares  of  the  forests  beyond  that 
required  for  shifting  cultivation. 

The  federal  government  has  failed  to  apply  a  law  which  requires  an 
Environmental  Impact  Assessment.  Gurmit  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Society  Malaysia  (EPSM),  the  cuuntry's  first  NGO  dedicated  solely  to  the 
environment,  lobbied  ten  years  lor  mandatory  environmental  impact  statements,  a  policy 
adopted  by  the  Federal  government  in  1988.  Singh  has  noted  that  virtually  all  logging  is 
exempt  and  that  public  access  to  environmental  impact  statements  is  often  blocked  by 
Malaysia's  Official  Secrets  Act. The  World  Bank  stated  that,  "Despite  the 
Constitutional  limitations  on  the  Federal  role,  it  ...  has  one  powerful  tool  which  has  not 
yet  been  applied  in  the  forestry  arena — the  Environmental  Impact  Assessment 
requirement.  This  could  u.sefully  and  legitimately  be  employed  to  review  proposed 
changes  in  status  from  TPA  to  production  forest,  PFE  to  SLF  or  forest  to  agriculture." 

The  World  Bank  report  did  not  explicitly  address  illegal  logging  or  corruption 
within  the  forestry  departments  although  such  practices  have  been  acknowledged  by  the 
government.  On  15  June  1991,  Primary  Minister  Datuk  Seri  Lim  Keng  Yaik  disclosed 
that  four  states  in  peninsular  Malaysia  had  exceeded  their  logging  quotas  by  as  much  as 
.3()()  percent.  Complaints  sent  to  government  officials  by  timber  businessmen  also 
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revealed  illegal  actions  in  Sabah  and  Sarawak.  The  actions  included  the  underdeclared 
volume  of  logs  for  export,  logs  illegally  transported  to  ships  or  limber  carriers  without 
documentation,  the  false  registration  i)f  the  species  of  trees  felled,  and  the  harvesting  of 
trees  bek)w  minimum  girth.  The  lo.ss  of  revenues  to  the  slate  likely  exceeds  several  ,$1(K) 
million. 

The  Federal  and  Slate  go\ernmenis  have  reacted  to  criticism  of  Malaysia's 

forestry  policies.  Prime  Minister  Maliatir,  in  response  to  criticism  of  Malaysia's  logging 

industry  by  foreign  environmentalists,  placed  the  i.ssue  within  the  global  context  and  the 

North-South  d'^hale  pointing  out  that  die  richest  one-fifth  of  the  world  produces  four- 

fifths  of  the  jreennou.se  ga.ses.  In  his  keynote  address  to  the  economic  ministers  of  the 

Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  in  October  1991,  Prime  Minister 

Mahatir  spoke  out  strongly  against  the  campaigns  of  westeni  green  groups. 

Individually  we  will  be  victims  of  the.se  global  campaigns  ....  United  we  stand  a 
reasonable  chance.  We  in  ASEAN  can  no  longer  remain  passive  and  indifferent  to 
these  campaigns  hoping  that  they  will,  in  time  fizzle  away.  They  have  assumed 
serious  proportions  and  are  being  u.sed  to  obstruct  the  economic  growth  of  the 
developing  countries. 

At  a  conference  on  environmental  problems  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  on  26-29  April  1992, 
Mahatir  once  again  placed  the  environment  within  the  North-South  debate  with 
references  to  eco-imperialisin.  "When  we  achieved  independence  we  thought  we  would 
be  free.  But  the  North  is  still  subieciing  us  to  imperial  pressures.” 
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Law  Hieng  Ding,  Minisici'  ul  Science,  Technology,  and  Environment,  upon  his 
return  from  a  week-long  visit  to  Japan  on  Friday,  6  March  1992  accused  the  SOS 
Sarawak  Campaign  Committee,  based  in  Japan,  of  disseminating  misleading  information 
and  said  his  ministry  may  consider  legal  action.  "It's  high  time  we  ...  do  something  to 
put  the  picture  right  as  there  has  been  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  about  Malaysia’s 
rainforests.  My  ministry  will  be  in  close  contact  with  its  counterpart  in  Japan  to  correct 
the  misconceptions."*'’^’ 

Primary  Industries  Minister  Lim  Keng  Yaik  announced  plans  for  a 
multimillion  dollar  study  and  a  media  blit/  aimed  at  countering  "biased"  foreign  media 
reports  of  the  country's  logging  tiperations.  The  study  by  foreign  researchers  will  be 
conducted  over  the  next  few  years  and  will  cost  between  $1.8  and  3.6  million.  Special 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  Sarawak  which  has  been  the  focus  of  antilogging  campaigns  by 
environmentalists.*'’^  Lim  said  Malay.sia  will  look  into  how  timber  concessions  are 
awarded  and  use  satellites  to  check  illegal  ktgging.  Lim  also  announced  that  he  would 
lead  a  delegation  on  a  two-week  tour  of  five  European  nations  in  May  1992  to  present 
Malaysia's  forest  policies  and  to  "test  the  ( western]  media  to  see  if  they  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  speak  or  not ....  We  have  to  put  up  a  plan  of  action  to  counter  illegal  and  biased 
NGO  environmental  groups  who  are  applying  very  strong  pressure  to  governments  of  the 
West  to  do  something  against  Malaysia  in  a  campaign  of  Malaysia-bashing."  The  nations 
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Lim  said  he  would  visit  included  Sweden.  Belgium,  Germany,  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands.^'’^ 

3.  Agents  for  Change 

Foreign  environmentalists  have  been  active  in  protesting  deforestation  in 
Malaysia.  On  July  5,  19^1  eight  environmentalists  were  arrested  after  effectively 
shutting  down  the  port  at  Kuala  Baram,  Sarawak's  largest  export  base,  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Baram  River  for  nine  hours.  The  protesters  demanded  a  twenty-year 
moratorium  on  logging  in  Sarawak  and  that  18,tKJ()  sq  km  of  virgin  forest  be  set  aside  for 
the  Penans.  The  environmentalists,  four  men  and  four  women,  represented  five  countries; 
the  US.  Great  Britain,  Gennany,  Sweden,  and  Australia.  The  environmentalists  were  all 
convicted  of  trespassing  and  served  jail  terms  of  50  to  80  days.  Miri  magistrate, 
Mohamed  Che  Kadir,  upon  .sentencing  the  environmentalists  stated  that  they  should  have 
stayed  in  their  own  countries  which,  being  developed  and  industrialized,  were  also 
responsible  for  environmental  degradation.  He  added  that  the  court  was  bound  to  give  a 
deterrent  sentence  as  "We  cannot  give  the  world  the  impression  that  [foreigners]  can 
come  to  this  country  and  do  as  they  like."‘^’‘’ 

On  4  December  1991,  demonstrators  prevented  the  ship  M.  V.  Singa 
Wilstream.  carrying  tropical  timber  from  Malaysia  ,  from  docking  in  Tilbury,  England. 
Four  demonstrators  chained  themselves  to  the  lock  gates  to  prevent  the  ship  from 


Kwok  Kin,  "Malaysia  to  C'ul  Logging.  Counter  EnvironmentaJisis,"  Rculcr.  9  April  1992  and 
"Malaysia  to  Fight  Anti-logging  C’iunpaign  in  Europe,"  Reuter,  31  March  1992.  C'opies  obuiined  via 
EcoNet.  "raintor.  limber"  conference.  10  April  1992  ruid  1  April  1992. 

'-’^-^Kamatchy  Sappani.  "Foreign  Aniilogging  Activists  Arrested  in  Malaysia,"  Kyodu  News  Service^l  1 
August  1991.  Copy  obtained  via  liialog  It.lorinatioti  Services.  Inc.  (  The  protesters,  who  entered  Malaysia 
as  tourists,  chained  themselves  to  lour  loading  cranes  after  unfurling  batmers  which  read  "Stop  Timber 
Exports."  One  banner  depicted  tlic  rising  sun  Hag  ol  .lapan.  which  imports  90  percent  of  Sarawak's  limber.) 
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entering,  while  lour  boats  containing  Earth  First!  and  Sea  Shepherd  activists  buzzed 
around  the  ship  and  attached  a  magnetic  banner  to  the  hull  proclaiming  "Timber  Imports 
=  Rainforest  Death!!"  Other  demonstratt)rs  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  port  and  chanted 
"Earth  First!  Profits  Last"  and  "Send  it  back  to  Sarawak."  One  woman  climbed  a  crane 
and  delayed  unloading.  The  action  represented  an  unprecedented  coalition  of 
environmental  groups  including  Friends  of  the  Earth,  The  Green  Party,  Sea  Shepherd,  Sea 
Action,  Rainforest  Action  Groups,  and  Earth  First!  Jake  Burbridge,  one  of  the  Earth 
First!  activists  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  prison  sentence  in  Sarawak,  and  who 
had  initiated  and  coordinated  the  demon.stration  said,  "This  action  is  the  first  stage  in  a 
campaign  to  ban  the  importatit)n  ol  tropical  timber  from  Malaysia.  Within  months  we 
will  be  focusing  on  every  port.  The  people  of  Britain  have  shown  that  they  do  not  want 
the  timber  here.  We  will  not  tolerate  this  immoral  trade  in  death  any  longer.  The 
murderers  and  criminals  of  the  international  timber  trade  are  on  the  run  and  we're  after 
them."^^*  Burbridge  also  said  he  was  fulfilling  a  pledge  to  the  tribal  people  of  Sarawak 
including  the  Penans. 

On  23  March  1992,  32  acti vises  frttm  Earth  First!  and  Rainforest  Action  Groups 
blocked  the  Malaysian  Airlines  office  in  Piccadilly,  London.  Each  protester  adopted  the 
name  of  one  of  the  tribal  people  who  faced  trial  that  same  day  in  Sarawak  .  The  32  tribal 
people  had  been  airesied  for  blockading  logging  i\)ads.*^‘ 

A  boycott  of  Do-li-Your.self  (DIY)  superstores  in  Britain  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth  Tropical  Rainforest  Campaign  has  also  proved  successful.  Initiated  on  8  November 


Torrance,  "Earth  Fir.si!  Acii\isis  Say  Send  il  Back  to  Saiawak,"  EcoNet,  "rainloi.  genera" 
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1991,  the  boycott  targeted  one  luindred  branches  ol'  the  'Big  Six'  DIY  group  that  includes 
B&Q,  Do-lt-All,  Great  Mills,  Sainsbury's  Honiebase,  and  Texas  Homecare  and  Wickes. 
Two  of  the  branches  were  assaulied  with  a  ilfty-fooi  chainsaw.  Simon  Counsel,  a  leader 
of  the  FOE  campaign  stated  , 

As  market  leaders  and  major  purcha.sers  of  timber  products,  the  DIY  superstores 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  ensure  that  their  products  don't  help  to  wreck  the 
rainforests.  The  vast  majority  of  rainforest  timber  imported  into  the  UK  doesn't 
even  come  from  so-called  'sustainably  managed'  sources.  The  DIY  superstores 
should  cease  selling  rainforest  limber  products  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  don't 
harm  the  environment.*^^ 

FOE  noted  that  tropical  rainforest  limbers  used  widely  in  DIY  products  included  luan  or 
Philippines  Mahogany,  ramin  from  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  Brazilian  mahogany  and 
sapele  from  West  Africa. 

FOE  followed  up  the  boycott  with  a  survey  of  DIY  shoppers  in  November- 
December  1991.  The  survey  asked  shoppers  if  they  were  concerned  about  the  destruction 
of  the  rainforests.  Ninety-one  percent  replied  that  they  were  and  58  percent  said  that  if 
they  knew  a  timber  product  came  from  the  rainforest,  they  would  not  buy  it.  Ninety-three 
percent  of  those  surveyed  believed  that  shops  should  label  rainforest  products.*^'* 

In  response  to  the  FOE’s  "Stop  the  Chainstore  Massacre"  campaign,  Sainsbury's 
Homebase,  Texas  Homecare,  and  B&Q  announced  in  December  1991  their  intention  to 
stop  selling  tropical  rainforest  limber  that  damaged  the  environment.  The  stores 
committed  themselves  to  phasing  out  all  timber  coming  from  ecologically  destructive 
sources  by  1995  under  a  scheme  developed  by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  (WWF). 


'^^'"Iropical  Hardwood  (’ham>ioic  MaNsaeic.  "  LcoNci.  "rainlor.  genera”  conference,  11  November 
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Another  plan,  a  joint  environmental  policy  adopted  by  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  and 
the  WWF  aims  to  achieve  the  same  otilcome  by  2(K)().*^^ 

Malaysia  has  protested  the  elTorts  of  FOE  in  seeking  to  protect  the  rainforests 
by  granting  "eco-labels"  for  approved  tropical  timber  products.  Minister  of  Primary 
Industries  Lim  Keng  Yaik  stated.  ".Some  big  DIY  stores  in  Britain  have  come  out  in 
support  of  the  proposal  with  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  will  save  the  tropical  rainforests, 
boost  their  sales  and  appease  the  NGOs."  Lim  described  eco-labeling  as  discriminatory 
against  Third  World  countries  and  in  effect  represented  a  non-tariff  trade  barrier. 
"Imagine  if  we  in  Malaysia  would  propose  setting  our  own  eco-labeling  system  for 
products  ...  imported  from  Britain.  Will  British  producers  allow  our  council  to  visit  and 
inspect  their  factories  to  see  if  they  are  polluting  the  environment."*^'^ 

The  Penans.  the  last  tribe  (.)!  hunter-gatherers  left  in  Borneo,  together  with 
several  settled  communities  including  the  Iban.  Kayan,  Kenyah,  Kelabit,  and  Lun 
Bawang,  have  protested  logging  in  Saraw-ak  since  1987.  The  native  communities 
have  joined  together  in  establishing  blockades  composed  of  logs,  frail  wooden  structures, 
or  human  barriers  of  men.  women  and  children  on  various  logging  roads  throughout 
Sarawak.  Led  by  Harrison  Ngua.  a  member  of  the  tribal  Kayan  people  of  the  Baram 
region  who  runs  the  Sarawak  branch  of  Sahabat  Alam  Malaysia  (SAM)  or  Friends  of  the 
Earth  Malaysia,  representatives  of  the  various  Sarawak  native  communities  have  visited 
the  capital  city  of  Kuala  Lumpur  meeting  with  several  federal  representatives  including 


165"foe  Success  in  DIY  Practice."  EcoNci.  "rainlor.  genera"  conlerence.  12  December  1^91. 
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ihe  Depuiy  Prime  Minister,  the  EnviiDnmeni  Minister,  the  Energy  Minister,  the  Minister 
for  Primary  Industries,  and  the  Education  Minister.  Appeals  to  stop  logging  in  their 
forests,  for  recognition  of  their  rights  to  customary  land  and  for  compensation  for  damage 
done  to  their  forests,  their  farmlands,  their  water  supply  and  ancestral  graves  have 
received  significant  international  publicity  as  well  as  support  from  several  public 
interest  groups,  including  the  Bar  Council,  the  Malaysian  Youth  Council  and  the  Islamic 
Youth  Movement.  The  state  government  has  responded  by  arresting  hundreds  of  the 
native  peoples.  SAM  representative  Harri.son  Ngua  was  detained  in  October  1987  under 
the  Internal  Secuiity  Act  for  60  days  after  which  he  was  placed  under  house  arrest  for 
nearly  two  years.  On  25  November  1987,  the  Sarawak  State  Legislative  Assembly 
amended  the  state  Forest  Ordinance  making  it  an  offense  to  set  up  any  structure  on  any 
road  consu'ucted  by  a  timber  license  or  permit  holder.  The  amendment  also  established  a 
two-year  jail  term  and  a  fine  of  M$6,00().  The  Penans  and  other  groups  have 
continued  the  blockades  despite  the  amendment  to  the  Forest  Ordinance  claiming  that  the 
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law  was  unjusl  since  the  loggine  iDads  are  iDunci  on  their  land.  Blockades  throughout 
1988  and  1989  were  followed  by  more  mass  arrests.*^* 

The  native  communities  have  attempted  to  use  the  legal  process  to  stop  the 
logging.  In  June  1989,  members  of  the  Kayan  in  Uma  Bawang  filed  an  injunction  against 
the  timber  licensee,  the  timber  contractor,  and  the  State  Government  to  stop  the 
indiscriminate  logging.  The  case  was  taken  up  in  court  nearly  a  year  later.  The  Sarawak 
Penan  Association  was  registered  by  the  government  in  October  1989  after  nearly  two 
years.  SAM  has  also  issued  press  relea.ses  calling  for  a  revamp  of  the  Sarawak  Forest 
Management  Policy  and  Plan.  In  1990.  Harrison  Ngua  won  election  to  the  Malaysian 
Federal  Parliament  against  Luhai  Wan,  the  Malaysian  deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works 
who  had  been  backed  by  several  limber  companies.*’^ 

Frustrated  by  the  courts,  the  Penan  and  other  native  groups  have  continued  to 
erect  blockades.  During  the  most  recent  blockade,  called  "the  last  stand  of  the  Penan," 
400  natives  blockaded  logging  roads  at  Long  Ajeng,  in  Sarawak’s  Ulu  Baram  district,  for 
nine  months.  The  blockade  was  dismantled  by  riot-squad  police  on  25  February  1992. 

The  Penan  together  with  the  other  tribal  communities  have  received  some 
support  from  Europe  and  the  US.  In  July  1988,  the  European  Parliament  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  member  slates  to  suspend  imports  of  timber  from  Sarawak 
until  it  could  be  established  that  the  imports  were  from  concessions  which  did  not 
damage  the  environment  or  threaten  the  way  of  life  of  the  indigenous  peoples.  On  23 
November  1989,  the  European  Parliament  passed  a  second  unanimous  resolution 
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appealing  lo  the  Malaysian  aulln)riiies  lo  refrain  frum  arresting  anti  detaining  the  native 
peoples.  The  resolution  alst)  urged  the  ITTO  mi.ssion  to  Sarawak  to  include  native  rights 
in  their  terms  of  reference.’^''  Four  US  Congressional  staff  and  five  representatives  from 
US  public  interest  groups  who  \  i.sited  Sarawak  in  1989,  reported  that  current  logging 
procedures  degraded  the  envir(.)nmcni  and  adversely  impacted  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  native  populations  of  Sarawak.  On  2  April  1992,  Senator  Albert  Gore  Jr. 
introduced  a  Senate  resolution  in  support  of  the  Penan.  At  a  news  conference.  Senator 
Gore  stated. 

The  struggle  of  the  Penan  Indians  ...  deserves  more  than  our  respect  and 
admiration.  It  deserves  our  support,  action,  and  attention.  These  are  the  front  lines 
of  the  war  against  nature.  This  battle  is  being  waged  around  the  world  with  dire 
consequences.  The  courage  of  the  Penan  Indians  and  others  in  the  region  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  their  history,  their  culture,  and  their  environment  must  be  recognized 
....  The  Penan  are  desperately  trying  to  hold  off  the  bulldozers  and  chainsaws.  Now 
they  face  harassment  from  their  government  as  well.'^^ 

Senator  Gore's  resolution  stated  that  the  US  should  call  on  the  government  of  Malaysia  to 
act  immediately  in  defen.se  of  Sarawak’s  environment  by  reducing  the  annual  rate  of 
timber  by  at  least  two-thirds  and  by  formally  recognizing  and  upholding  the  customary 
land  rights  and  internationally  recognized  human  rights  of  all  the  indigenous  peoples  of 
Malaysia. 

Amnesty  International  (AI)  has  also  been  active  in  supporting  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  Sarawak.  On  5  February  1992  police  authorities  arrested  Anderson  Mutang 
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Urud,  a  Kelabil  and  Executive  Director  of  the  Sarawak  Indigenous  People's  Alliance 
(SIPA).  SIPA  was  established  in  1991  to  operate  an  information  and  research  center 
promoting  sustainable  land  use,  to  work  with  indigenous  communities  affected  by 
logging,  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  organizations  and  people  interested  in  alternative 
development  and  agriculture,  and  to  promote  the  trade  of  local  indigenous  craft.  AI 
believed  that  Mutang  had  been  arrested  under  the  Emergency  (Public  Order  and 
Prevention  of  Crime)  Ordinance,  1969  which  allows  for  detention  without  a  charge  or 
trial,  because  of  his  non-violeni  activities  against  logging  operations  in  Sarawak.  Mutang 
has  been  described  as  an  active  and  articulate  spokesperson  for  the  concerns  of  tribal 
communities  and  was  honored  at  an  awards  ceremony  in  the  US  Congress  as  a  member 
of  the  Penan  Association  of  Sarawak  in  1990.  Mutang  had  also  met  with  officials  of  the 
World  Bank  and  addressed  the  UN  Working  Group  on  Indigenous  People  in  1991. 

AI,  via  their  Urgent  Action  network,  intervened  on  Mutang's  behalf  requesting 
his  immediate  and  unconditional  relca.sc  il'  he  was  not  to  be  charged  with  a  recognizable 
offense.  AI  also  urged  that  Mutang  be  granted  immediate  access  to  medical  facilities  and 
demanded  that  his  fundamental  human  rights  in  accordance  with  internationally  accepted 
legal  standards  be  recognized. 

The  Global  Legislaiurs  for  a  Balanced  Environment  (GLOBE)  and  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Forum  and  Human  Rights  Caucus  located  in  Washington 
D.C.  also  sent  protest  letters  to  the  Malaysian  Ambassador. 

Across  Canada,  several  environmental  groups  joined  the  protest  against  the 
arrest  of  Mutang.  From  21-26  February,  1992  the  Environmental  Youth  Alliance, 
Students  Advocating  a  Viable  Environment,  the  Canadian  Environmental  Network,  the 
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Weslern  Canada  Wilderness  Coniniiuee,  and  private  citizen  groups  joined  together  lor 
protest  marches,  information  pickets,  candle  light  vigils,  and  hunger  strikes  in  16  cities 
across  Canada.  The  protests  targeted  Malaysian  Tourist  Information  centers  and  the 
Malaysian  Consulates. 

Several  environmental  groups  in  the  US  led  by  the  Sierra  Club  also  protested 

the  anest  of  Mutang.  In  a  letter  addre.ssed  to  Prime  Minister  Mahatir,  dated  19  February 

1992,  the  groups  expressed  their  concern  for  Mutang  and  requested  his  immediate  and 

unconditional  release  if  there  were  indeed  no  legitimate  charges.  The  letter  also 

referenced  the  long-tenn  protest  *»!  the  tribal  people  in  Sarawak. 

Arrests  and  further  detentions  will  not  resolve  the  conflicts  but  will  instead  cause 
further  injustice,  hardship,  and  international  condemnation.  We  encourage 
authorities  to  actively  and  quickly  .seek  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  long,  ongoing 
crises  between  native  cusiomaiy  land  rights  and  logging  in  Sarawak.  To  move 
towards  resolution,  we  strongl)  urge  authorities  to  recognize  indigenous  land  and 
cultural  rights  and  to  revi.se  logging  policies  and  relevant  laws  to  ensure  that  the 
forest  resources,  the  unparalleled  tropical  ecosystem  and  local  people  are  equally 
protected, 

The  environmental  groups  allied  with  the  Sierra  Club  included  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund.  National  Wildlife  Federation,  FOE,  Rainforest  Alliance,  National 
Audubon  Society,  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council.  Worldwatch  Institute,  Rainforest 
Action  Network,  and  Greenpeace.  Copies  of  the  letter  were  also  sent  to  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  ,  Ambassador  Paul  Cleveland  at  the  US  Embassy  in  Malaysia,  and 
Chris  Redfern,  the  Malaysian  Country  Officer  at  the  World  Bank. 
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In  a  following  press  ivlcasc.  Calhy  Fogcl,  Director  of  the  Tropical  Forest 
Campaign  for  Sien  a  Club,  staled 

The  world  should  be  moving  toward  international  cooperation.  From  tribesman  to 
statesman,  all  have  a  stake  in  pi\)iccting  forests.  In.stead  we  see  this  retrograde 
respon.se  -  the  suppression  of  human  and  legal  rights  and  the  devastation  of  an 
irreplaceable  ecosystem.  Malaysia  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  governments  of 
Brazil  and  Columbia,  both  of  which  recently  moved  to  protect  vast  forest  areas  as 
indigenous  territories.*^' 

AI  announced  Mutang’s  release  on  bail  on  3  March  1992  after  he  was  charged 

with  running  an  illegal  society. '^2  Having  learned  that  the  Sarawak  government  was 

going  to  arrest  him  a  second  time  and  charge  him  with  criminal  intimidation  and 

abetment  of  criminal  intimidation.  Mutang  tied  Malaysia  on  27  March  1992.  Mutang's 

lawyer,  Antalai  Sawing  said  that  lear  that  Mutang  would  urge  the  Penan  people  to  set  up 

new  blockades  prompted  the  government’s  pending  charges. **^3 

Three  members  of  SAM  were  signatories  of  the  Charter  and  Resolution  of  "The 

International  Alliance  of  the  Indlgenou.s-Tribal  Peoples  of  the  Tropical  Forests"  on  15 

February  1992  in  Penang.  Including  Malaysia,  the  signatories  represented  14  different 

countries:  Argentina,  Bolivia.  Brazil.  Costa  Rica,  Guyana,  India,  Indonesia,  Panama, 

Papua  New  Guinea,  the  Philippines,  Rwanda,  Thailand,  and  Venezuela. 

We  ...  present  this  charter  as  a  response  to  hundreds  of  years  of  continual 
encroachment  and  colonization  of  our  territories  and  the  undermining  of  our  lives, 
livelihoods  and  cultures  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests  that  our  survival 
depends  on  ....  we  declare  the  following  principles,  goals,  and  demands  ....  respect 
for  our  human,  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  rights,  respect  for  our  right  to 


*^^Roni  Liebennan.  "Hnviri)nim;mali>i.s  Siuiincil  by  Malaysian  Arrests,"  EcoNet,  "raintor.  genera" 
eunlerence,  20  Februai  y  1992. 

'^^Ainnesty  Iniernaiiunal  10  tligeni  Aciion  Uisuibuiion.  6  Majcli  1992.  Copy  obtained  troui  Amnesty 
Iniernalional  USA,  Washington  D  (’ 

'^^'Jerry  Gould,  "  Andy’  Mutang  l  lees  MiUaysia  under  Threat  ot  Anest,"  Environment  News  Semce. 
.^0  March  1992.  Copy  obtained  via  I ieoNet.  "raintor  limber"  conlerenee. 
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self-determinalion,  anti  U)  pursue  uur  own  ways  of  life  ....  there  can  be  no  rational 
or  sustainable  development  of  the  forests  and  of  our  peoples  until  our  fundamental 
rif^hts  as  peoples  are  representedf^'^ 

The  Charier  contains  48  separate  articles  and  specifically  addresses  recognition, 

definition  and  demarcation  of  territories,  land  tenure,  the  need  for  land  reform  and  sets 

forward  decision  making  principles.  The  Charier  also  addresses  development  policies 

and  calls  for  social,  cultural  and  ein  ironmenial  impact  assessments  prior  to  any  major 

initiative,  tripartite  commissions  to  include  international  funding  agencies,  the 

gt)vernmenl,  and  representatives  from  the  indigenous  communities,  and  cancellation  of 

all  mining  concessions  within  uihal  territories.  A  hall  to  all  transmigration  schemes  is 

also  demanded.  Under  forest  policies,  the  Charier  demands  a  hall  to  all  new  logging 

concessions  and  a  suspension  of  existing  ones  that  affect  tribal  territories.  The  Charter 

also  cites  the  importance  of  biodiversity  and  conservation,  rights  to  intellectual  property 

including  biotechnologies,  and  research  under  joint  control  and  guidance. 

...  we  have  proved  that  the  problems  of  the  indigenous  and  tribal  peoples  are 
similar  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Americas;  that  the  same  ecocide,  and  eihnocide 
carries  on  regardless;  and  that  ilnrse  responsible  are  united  and  coordinated  at  the 
international  policy-making  le\  el  regarding  both  natural  resources  and  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  .self-determination  ol  our  peoples. 

The  Resolution  afso  esiablished  five  working  committees: 

•  Committee  of  Organi/alion  and  Campaigns 

•  Committee  for  Dis.seminaiing  and  .Securing  Support  for  llie  Charier 

•  Committee  on  Relations  with  UNCED  and  the  UN  System 

•  Committee  on  Relations  with  the  Multilateral  Agencies 

•  Committee  on  Relations  with  International  Solidarity  Movements. 


Charter  of  the  Imli^eaotis  -  Irihiil  Feojhes  oj  the  Tropical  Forests  hiuphasis  added  (Cop 
(.)bUiint‘d  trum  llic  World  Resource  Inslilule.  W  asliineioii 

Resolution  of  the  Conference  ot  Intio-tenoits  -  I  rilnil  Peoples  of  the  Tropica!  Forests  (lebruiuy  ldo2) 
binphasis  added.  Copy  obunned  Iroin  die  World  Kesouiee  liisiiiule.  Waslimgton  D.C  ) 


One  of  ihe  lirsl  acLs  ol  ihc  alliance  was  U)  denounce  ihe  unetniirolled  k)gging  in  Sarawak 
and  the  continuing  anesis  and  deieiuion  of  the  native  people.  The  eonl'erenee  also  noted 
that  some  ol  the  same  logging  companies  operating  in  Sarawak  were  conducting  logging 
operations  on  tribal  lands  in  Ama/onia.  The  alliance  also  called  I'or  an  end  to  oil  palm 
plantations  and  colonization  .schemes  on  the  island  ol  Siherut,  Indonesia  and  recognition 
ol  indigenous  peoples'  rights  to  their  territories  in  Peninsular  Malaysia,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand.'^*’ 

The  Charter  was  sub.sequenlly  si-i  ported  by  over  20  organizations  including  the 
World  Rainforest  Movement,  T  hird  World  Network,  Friends  of  the  Earth  (FOE) 
International,  FOE  Netherlands,  NOVIB  (Netherlands),  Coalition  for  Environment  and 
Development  Concerns  (Finhmd),  FOE  Sweden,  ,Swedish  Society  for  Nature 
Con,servation,  FOE  England  and  Wales,  Survixal  International  (UK),  Down  to  Earth:  the 
International  Carnpaign  for  EcoUigical  Justice  in  Indonesia,  SOS  Siberul  (UK),  EOE 
USA,  Rainloresl  Action  Netwoik  (USA),  Japan  Tropical  Fore.s!  Action  Network, 
Sarawak  Campaign  Committee  (Japan),  World  Economy  Ecology  and  Development 
(Germany),  Rainforest  Information  Centre  (Australia),  FOE  Philippines,  Green  Forum 
(Philippines),  Legal  Rights  and  Natural  Resource  Center  (Philippines),  Project  hu' 
Ecological  Recovery  (Thailand),  and  Towards  Ecological  Recovery  and  Regional 
Alliances  (Thailand).  Suppoit  by  the  various  NGOs  together  with  the  signatories 
repre.senting  countries  from  e\  v  conimenl  represents  a  coordinated  effort  that  joins 
North  and  South  and  cTeaiT\  illustrates  the  convergence  of  human  rights  and  the 
environment. 


( ilobal  Alliance  ol  IihIicciuilis  IVupto  ol  ilic  Raiiilurcst."  Iliiid  ttV/i/d  Sciw  tirk.  17  I  chiuais 
IW2  Copy  obltuncd  via  LcoNci.  Taiiilor  eciicia  "  coiilcrciicc 
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The  Siena  Clut.  inieniaiional  Prueram  has  soui;:hl  lo  proieet  the  rainl’oresls  of 
Malaysia  and  has  supported  the  Penan  and  the  other  tribal  eominunities  thrt)ugh  eritieisin 
of  development  programs  sptmsorcd  by  midtilateral  lending  agencies  including  the 
World  Bank.  In  a  letter  dated  10  April  1992,  the  Sierra  Club  denounced  a  S5()  million 
World  Bank  lending  project  under  which  the  government  would  build  roads  to  transport 
raw  logs  tVom  the  last  remaining  primary  I'orest  in  northeastern  Sarawak.  A'>  proposed, 
the  World  Bank  Sarawak  Road.s  Project  loan  would  I'und  the  initial  phase  ol'  a  much 
larger  scheme,  with  a  total  cost  estimated  at  $100  million  The  project  would  upgrade  or 
tipen  160  kilometers  of  road,  ultimately  linking  Sarawak  and  Sabah  by  highway  around 
Brunei.  The  roads  will  also  cut  directh  adjacent  to  areas  inhabited  by  some  500 
members  of  the  Penan  tribe.  The  Sierra  Club  urged  all  interested  members  to  write  the 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  Mr.  Lewi.s  Preston,  demanding  that  the  project  be  canceled 
or  that  an  Environmental  Impact  .A.ssessment  be  completed  for  the  entire  project  not  just 
the  portion  funded  by  the  World  Bank. 

B.  INDONESIA 
1.  Statistics 

Indonesia  is  a  colleeiion  ol  over  I.TOOO  islands  including  Sumatra,  Java,  the 
Lesser  Sunda  Islands  including  Timor.  Kalimantan,  the  southern  region  of  Borneo. 
Sulawesi,  the  Moluccas,  and  Irian  Java  or  Western  New  Guinea.  Indonesia  has  a  total 
land  area  of  1,475,000  sq  km  (147.500,000  hectares  )  and  contains  more  tropical 
rainforest  than  any  other  nation  in  the  Asia-Pacifie  region  and  is  .second  only  to  Brazil 


^  M  ropieal  t-drcsis  ( 'aiiipai^ii.  Siei  i.i  ( 'liih  iiiici  n.iiicii.il  I’luL'iain  lu  tli'-inbuliuii.  10  .Api  il  1002  ( '(i|n 
eliiaiiied  Ma  Le()Ne'l.  '  i.iinloi  eeiieia  luiileieiiee 
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worldwide.  Rainl'ore.sls  cover  1 , 14N.4()()  .stj  kni  or  78  pereeiil  ol' ihe  lolal  land  area. 
Rainl’oresls  occur  Uirouglioui  ihe  archipelago  bin  ihe  greaiesl  exiem.s  are  in  Kalimanlan 
and  Irian  Jaya,  each  w'iih  a  ihird  ol'  a  million  sq  km  and  Sumatra  with  almost  a  quarter 
million.  However,  little  ol'  the  rainloresi  u  pristine.  The  low'land  forests  of  Sumatra  and 
Kalimantan  in  particular  have  been  hea\ily  logged.  The  consequences  of  forest  loss 
include  an  increa.se  in  "cntical  lands. "  .soil  erosion.  Hash  Hooding,  and  local  changes  in 
climate.  Indonesia  has  over  8.b  million  hectares  of  "critical  lands"  or  areas  the 
government  de.scribes  as  unable  to  fulfill  any  of  the  normal  soil  functions,  including 
water  absorption  or  the  production  of  a  subsistence  crop.  The  govcrmTient  has  classified 
12  million  hectares  as  ha\  ing  "serious  erosion  problems."  In  Java,  the  one  m.llion 
hectares  of  critical  lands  are  increasing  at  a  rate  of  2(><),()()()  hectares  per  year.  The  island 
was  already  losing  770  million  tons  of  topsoil  annually  by  the  late  iy70s.  The  conditions 
outside  Java  are  even  more  precarious. 

Although  Indonesia  prohibited  all  log  exports  in  1980  under  the  Three 
Ministers  Decree'  and  banned  raii.ui  exports  in  1986.  annual  deforestation  rates  in  the  late 
)980s  reached  12.000  sq  km  (  1.2  million  hectares)  up  from  an  average  of  6.000  .sq  km 
between  1980- 198.^. Present  rates  of  deforestation  are  mainly  due  to  goxernment 
transmigration  schemes  and  logging  which  su|ipv)rts  a  growing  sawnwood  and  plywood 
industry.  Rates  are  likelx  to  meie.ise  as  Indonesia  drives  to  become  the  number  one  iper 
and  pulp  producer  in  the  w  orld. 


'^^('olliiis.  Ail(i\.  14' 
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2.  The  Role  of  the  Government 


"We  want  lo  make  Indonesia  die  biggest  pulp  and  paper  produeer  in  the  \vt)ild." 
announced  die  Indonesian  Minister  li)!'  Industry  in  1989.'*^'  Tlie  development  t)l  llie 
paper  and  pulp  industry  follows  Indonesia's  move  into  the  plyvvtiod  industry.  Following 
the  log-export  ban  of  1980,  plywood  exports  ro.se  from  283,000  cubic  meters  in  1980  to 
3.5  million  in  1987.  Today,  Indonesia  accounts  for  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
world's  plywood  traded  on  international  markets. Indttnesia  hopes  that  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry  will  repeat  the  meteuric  rise  of  its  plywood  industry. 

The  development  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  was  well  under  way  by  1989. 
Production  of  paper  ro.se  24  percent  a  seat  iV'.iin  400,000  tons  in  1984  lo  931,400  tons  in 
1988.  Paper  production  surpas.sed  tlie  I  milliDii  ton  mark  in  1989  and  increased  lo  1.37 
million  tons  in  1990.  Pulp  production  re.tched  700,000  tons  the  same  year.  Investment 
in  the  industry  rose  from  $202  millit)n  in  1984  to  .$1.6  billion  in  1989.  The  government 
plans  lo  accelerate  the  alretidy  expanding  growth  by  building  56  large-scale  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  the  next  15  years,  10  of  ihe.se  by  1995.  If  all  plans  materiali/.e.  Indttnesia's 
pulp  output  will  reach  7.6  million  tons  by  the  early  years  of  the  next  century  and  paper 
production  capacity  is  expected  tvi  reach  5  million  tons  by  the  year  2000.  Recenil>  , 
India's  largest  paper  and  pulp  mtmulaciurer,  Ballarpur  Industries  Lid.,  and  PT  Takengon 
Pulp  &  Paper  Ulaina,  a  subsidiaiv  ol  PT  Risiadson  Ht)lding  &  Inve.^imeni  Co.  ol 
Indonesia,  agreed  to  a  papei  and  rayon-grade  pulp  joint  venture  in  Indonesia.  The  joinl- 


Pulpint;  the  Rain/dii’Si:  I'hr  Rm  "I  liulnin  sui  \  Rupei  and  Rulp  liidustry  (LoikIoii:  Dewii  lo  luiiili 
Intel iialiunal  ('lunpaigii  lor  l-’coloeieal  iii'iiee  in  liuloneMa.  lUUI  j.  1.  (Down  lo  l-.ailli  is  a  pio|eet  ot  tlie 
Asia  Pacific  Peoples’  Ijivironmcnl  Network  l.APPI  N)  eeniereU  in  Penane.  Malaysia  ) 
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venture  eompany  plans  to  invest  .S2X5  million  in  the  plant  to  produce  1,000  tons  a  day  of 
paper-grade  pulp  for  export.  Tlie  joint  venture  was  al.so  given  166,000  hectares  ol'  land 
6)1"  plantation.  Lalil  Thapar,  the  chairman  and  managing  director  of  Ballarpur,  stated  that 
Indonesia  would  be  one  of  the  most  competitive  producers  of  pulp  in  world  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Following  its  expansive  growth,  the  pulp  industry's  demand  for  wood  will 
increa.se  tenfold  between  1088  and  2000,  from  908,000  cubic  meters  in  1988  to  9.2 
million  cubic  meters  by  the  year  2000.  The  government  plans  to  meet  this  demand  by 
developing  limber  estates  or  Hiiuiii  TmuiDHin  Industri  (HTI).  The  Forestry  Department 
aims  to  plant  1.5  million  hectares  ol  HTI  by  the  end  of  Pelila  V,  the  fifth  five-year 
develttpiTienl  plan,  in  1995  and  will  expand  the  amount  to  6.2  million  hectares  by  the 
year  2000.  One  central  nursery  is  to  be  developed  in  all  27  provinces.  However, 
acctirding  to  the  draft  National  Forestry  .Action  Plan,  yield  iVom  current  plantings  will  not 
be  available  until  after  the  year  2000.  Further,  HTI  development  has  fallen  well  below 
national  targets.  Under  Pelila  IV,  only  68.0()()  hectares  were  established,  fur  short  o)'  the 
1.5  million  hectares  planned  for  1984-1989.  Hence,  pre.ssure  on  Indonesia's  natural 
forests  may  increa.se. 

Logging  companies  may  al.so  maximize  profits  by  clear  culling  natural  forests 
and  then  replanting  them  as  HTls.  liHk)ne.sia'.s  Population  and  Environment  Minister 
stales  that  regulations  require  companies  investing  in  HTls  to  provide  their  own  raw 


*''*‘^Suinan  Dubey.  "Balbirpin  lu  .Sci  Up.  Maiiai!c  I'ulp  Vcniuic  in  Indonesia,"  Asian  Wall  Sticci 
Journal.  .H  Miucli  lMn2.  4  (In  cunirasi.  corporale  paper  pmdueers  in  India  iue  not  pennilied  to  own 
planiaiions  and  inusi  obtain  wootl  Iroin  irees  piown  on  coininuniiy  land  or  Iroin  pii\aie  indi\'iduals 
Balliupur  lias  also  invesled  in  I'lioeiiiv  I'ulp  iV  Taper  Mills  l.id.  in  Miailand  wliose  eapaeil>  is  heme 
doubled  to  over  600  ions  per  da>  ) 
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maierials  on  unused  barren  and  cniical  lands.  However,  given  the  governments  past 
perlormance  in  enroreing  Indonesia's  selective  lelling  .system,  Tehan^^  Polili  Indonesia 
(TPl),  there  are  no  guarantees  that  the  HTls  will  be  developed  properly. 

TPl  requires  that  only  trees  greater  than  50  cm  at  breast  height  may  be  cut. 
Further,  at  least  25  trees  25-40  cm  at  breast  height  must  be  left  intact  on  each  hectare 
logged  or  enrichment  logging  sltould  take  place.  The  cutting  cycle  is  stipulated  at  .^5 
years.  Not  only  do  some  envii\)nmentalists  believe  that  the  TPl  is  inherently  Hawed, 
applying  the  same  standards  to  many  different  forest  types,  but  the  TPl  has  not  been 
enforced.  Throughout  the  islands,  but  particularly  in  Kalimantan  and  Sumatra, 
conces.sions  have  failed  to  lea\  e  the  required  the  25  .select  crop  trees  per  hectare  and  tho.se 
left  have  been  .severely  damaged.  Moreover,  conce.ssions  have  logged  many  trees  smaller 
than  the  legal  minimum. 

The  government  with  the  sujipori  of  the  World  Bank  has  planned  to  employ  a 
foreign  cttmpany  to  o\er,see  loggers,  sawmills,  and  plyw'ood  makers  in  order  it)  improve 
the  management  t)f  Indonesia's  tropical  ft)resis.  Jakarta  has  earmarked  .SIO  million  for  a 
l't)ur  year  period.  The  inspeeiittn  .service  would  use  a  combination  of  remote  .sensory 
techniques,  aerial  pht)lt)graph) ,  tuul  field  checks.  In  an  attempt  to  minimize  opposition, 
Jakarta  plans  inspections  in  onl\  three  prt)\ inces:  Riau.  East  Kalimantan,  and  the 
Moluccas.  If  the  project  is  successful  after  an  initial  four-year  run,  piivate  inspection  will 
be  extended  to  cover  the  entire  ct)untry.  The  gtivernment  stands  it)  gain  t)ver  .$20(1 
million  in  lost  revenues  frt)m  rt)yaliy  fees  of  SIO  per  cubic  meter  of  wt)od  extracted. 


Rainfoii'si  HoIiik  y  In- IS 
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Transmigralion  .stlieinc.s  have  also  had  a  deleterious  elTeel  on  the  ralnl'oivsis. 
Transmigration  is  largely  drixen  by  the  high  population  density  of  Java  which  now 
exceeds  690  people  per  sq  km.  In  contrast,  Irian  Jaya  and  Kalimantan  have  three  and 
twelve  people  per  sq  km  respectively.  Tran.smigration  is  seen  as  a  means  to  both  relieve 
p(.)pulation  pressures  and  reduce  po\eriy,  and  the  gttvernment  remains  committed  to  the 
program.  Under  Pelita  IV  (19X4-1989).  the  government  planned  to  relocate  750,000 
families.  The  number  under  Pelita  V  1 1989-1994)  has  been  reduced  to  550,000  families 
representing  approximately  2.5  million  people.  During  Pelita  V.  2  million  hectares  of 
'conversion'  forest  will  be  u.sed  for  transmigration  sites.  A  target  of  40.000  families  has 
been  specifically  set  for  HTl  transmigration  .schemes  under  Pelita  V. 

Forest  fires  raged  throughout  Kalimantan  and  Sumatra  from  August  through 
October  of  1991.  Over  50,()()()  hectares  of  forest  were  destroyed  and  Malaysia. 
Singapore.  Brunei,  and  .southern  fhailand  were  left  shrouded  in  haze  for  months  reducing 
visibility  and  disrupting  air  and  .sea  traffic  in  .some  countries.*''*'^  The  forest  park  of  Bukit 
Soeharto  in  East  Kalimantan  was  reported  to  be  on  fire  again  in  March  1992.  A 
correspondent  from  the  official  news  agency  Antara  rept)rted  that  the  fire  was  sparked 
by  hot  embers  remaining  from  the  previous  year.-*^  Similar  fires  beset  Kalimantan 
following  a  severe  drought  in  1982- 198,^  destroying  over  ,7().()()()  sq  km  comprised  mostly 
of  logged  forest  containing  .substantial  amounts  of  dry  debris. 


Pulping  the  Rainjun- St,  l.s. 
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NGOs  including  cm  ii\)nnicmal  groups  have  laced  increasing  pressure  from 
Jakarta  following  the  killing  of  si.)mc  100  people  in  East  Timor  by  army  troops  in 
November  1991.-^-  In  January  1992,  Home  Affairs  Minister  General  Rudini  (retired) 
warned  a  meeting  of  NGOs  against  "selling  out  the  country. The  General  requested 
the  NGOs  to  formulate  a  code  of  ethics  that  would  form  the  basis  of  cooperation  and 
relations  with  the  government  and  which  would  allow  the  government  to  "exercise  its 
supervisory  task  flexibly  while  preventing  the  NGOs  from  betraying  the  country. "204  in 
February  1992,  Defense  Minister  Gen.  L.  B.  Murdani  said  an  investigation  of  NGOs 
would  focus  on  direct  receipt  of  funds  li\)m  foreign  donr)r.s,  misuse  of  the  ’public  mis.sir)n' 
and  relations  with  foreign  NGOs. 

On  25  March  1992,  the  Indonesian  government  rejected  all  aid  from  the 
Netherlands  including  $10  million  for  high  priority  forestry  projects  over  the  next  five 
years. 20^  The  Netherlands  had  earlier  linked  its  aid  to  human  rights  abu.ses  following  the 
incident  in  East  Timor. 2‘**'  Presideni  .Suharto  warned  in  a  banquet  speech  for  visiting 


“^^"Reque.st  troin  fl.S.  Senatois  to  Visit  East  fiiiioi  Ucjecicd."  Rciiler.  21  April  l‘)y2.  Copy  obtained 
Ma  ticoNet.  "reg.  iiidonesia"  conleieiiee.  21  April  I'>U2.  (Claiborne  Pell,  cliainnan  ol  tlie  .Senate  Faireign 
Relations  Coininittec.  and  David  Boren,  ehairinan  ol  the  Senate  Select  Conuniiiee  on  Intelligence,  were 
denied  a  request  to  visit  East  fimor  in  .Vpril  1902.  Indonesian  State  Secretiuy  Murdiono  stated.  "It  is 
unnecessiuy.  Why  visit  East  l  imor '  Eel  the  people  ol  East  Timor  remain  calm  and  c;ut>-  on  with 
developing  llieir  ten  iiory.  They  should  not  be  disiurix’d  ") 

^*^*-^"lndonesian  N(  i(.)s  Uiuler  Pressure. "  huwn  la  i.arih  16  (Miueh  1992);  13.  (Vipy  obtained  Iroin 
Down  to  Eiulli,  London. 

“•^Ibid. 

^''■'"Duich  Foie.,iiy  Aid  Projects  Stopped."  EcoNei.  "reg  Indonesia"  conlerenee.  9  April  1992. 

2^*^"Sacked  Timor  (leneraK  m  DS."  Kciiici.  3  Ma\  1992  reported  that  the  two  generals  who  were 
relieved  ol  llieir  posts  lollowing  the  mttssacre  in  East  l  imor  are  now  planning  to  study  management  m  the 
DS.  Major-fieneral  Siniong  Paniaii.in.  w  ho  commanded  the  Ddayana  region  which  mcliides  East  Timoi. 
has  already  lelt  lor  lEuvaul  Business  .School  (  opv  obtained  via  EcoNel.  reg.  iiulonesia  conlerenee.  5 
May  Vm. 


Australian  Prime  Minister  Paul  Keating  that  any  attempt  to  impt)se  alien  values  on 
Indonesia  would  be  regarded  as  a  violation  ol'  its  sovereignty.  "We  will  aecepl 
suggestions  even  eritieism  put  lorward  in  a  .spirit  of  brotherhviod.  But  eritici.sm  that  only 
exaggerates  the  backwardness  ol'  our  national  development  elTort  and  interl'eres  in 
domestic  aliairs  is  a  dilTerent  matter."-**^  Although  Dutch  aid  is  le.ss  than  2  percent  ol'the 
$4.75  billion  pledged  by  donors,  .some  analysts  believe  programs  including 
environmental  projects  could  he  al'lected.  Yoshimi  Murai,  an  expert  on  Japane.se  OlYicial 
Development  Aid,  commenting  on  Japan’s  policies  towards  Indonesia,  noted  that  Tokyo 
prel'erred  to  support  olficial  projects  rather  than  those  of  NGOs  which  was  the  favcned 
method  of  the  Dutch.  "NGOs  operating  in  Indonesia  are  strongly  dependent  on  Dutch 
aid.  These  organizations  will  now  be  silenced  and  their  activities  adversely  affected  by 
the  Dutch  pull-out."*'’^ 

Jakarta  insured  that  the  NGOs  would  be  adversely  effected  by  the  new-  policies. 

On  24  April  1992,  the  Minister  ol  the  Interior.  Rudini  announced  that 

...  all  svicial  organizations  and  instiunions.  such  as  NGOs.  whether  in  the  form  of 
foundations,  organizations  or  other  institutions;  professional  assr)ciations;  consumer 
organizations;  or  legal  aid  insiiuites;  .social  organizatir)ns;  religious  organizatirnis; 
or  similar  agencies,  are  herebv  forbidden  to  receive  aid  from  the  Dutch  government 
or  aid  from  any  Dutch  NGO  w  hich  receives  funds  from  the  Dutch  gvtvernment.^**’' 

The  Minister  added  that  any  social  organi/atirrns  and  institutions  which  violated  the 
policy  would  be  penalized  under  existing  regulativ)ns.  The  government  alsr)  deemed  it 

“*^^"Suliarti>  Warn.s  ihe  WorUl.'  heoNcl.  "ivy.  iiiUuiicsia"  eimlerciiec.  21  April  1W2. 

I’akabru',  ".lapaii  llypucri.s.v  uii  lluaiaii  Ri^liic."  lieuNct,  "icg.  indoncsia"  conlcicncc.  10  .April 

l'W2. 

-**'^A.  I’akabar.  "Asia  VVaieli:  Aii.ick  uii  .\(i()s.'  l-.eo.N'ci,  "ic;.:  iiKlonesia"  coiilcicnec.  20  .April  1002 
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"nol  relevant"  for  the  st)cial  uryani/aliuns  and  insliuilions  U)  parlicipaie  in  the 
Iniernaiional  NGO  Fonjin  on  Indt)nesia  (lNGl).-“^ 

INGI  had  been  originally  founded  by  with  the  assistance  of  NOVIB  and  other 
Dutch  organizations  to  give  Indonesian  NGOs  a  voice  in  the  donor  countries  pixividing 
development  to  Indonesia.  Tho.sc  donor  countries,  together  with  the  World  Bank  and 
representatives  of  other  multilateral  lending  institutions,  meet  once  a  year  in  a  forum 
called  the  Inter-Govemmenial  Group  on  Indonesia  (IGGl).  In  addition  to  banning  Dutch 
aid,  Jakarta  dissolved  the  IGGl  on  25  March  1992.-^** 

3.  Agents  of  Change 

At  the  national  lc\cl,  there  arc  two  major  environmental  groups  in  Indonesia: 
WALHI  or  the  Indonesian  Ensironmcni  Forum  and  SKEPHI,  the  Network  for  Forest 
Conservation  in  Indonesia.  The  Indonesian  Environment  Forum  is  a  coalition  of  400 
.separate  organizations.’'-  Formed  in  19S0,  WALHI  links  the  scientists,  intellectuals, 
nature  lovers,  development  workers,  and  rights  activists  who  make  up  the  environmental 
movement.  SKEPHI  emerged  from  WALHI  in  response  to  the  great  fire  in 
Kalimantan  in  191^2-198.L  Altlu)ugh  SKEPHI  takes  a  mttre  conlVontatitnial  approach 
than  WALHI.  the  two  grtuips  have  joined  together  with  local  Christian  missittiis  and 
international  con.servation  .societies  to  stop  the  uncontrolled  expansion  of  paper  and  pulp 
mills.  In  1989  they  were  successful  in  dissuading  Scott  Paper  Company  from  pu.shing 

^Adain  Schwailz,  "Tilting  al  WindniilN."  Far  Fa'^Win  Lamuniw  Revirw,  9  April  1^92.  10-11. 

-)  1  'y 

-‘^Nunnaii  Myers.  Tlw  Frniiai  y  Sailin':  I raiiiail  ForcMs  ami  Our  Fiaurc  (New  York;  W.W,  Norton 
&  Company.  1990).  .MX). 

2'  -^Rus1i.  The  Last  Tree.  X2 
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ihroLigh  a  mas.sivc  paper  and  pulp  projccl  in  parinership  with  Indonesia’s  gianl  Astra 

eonglomeraie  that  was  to  he  loeaied  in  Irian  Java.-*-* 

Various  NGOs  ineludine  WALHl  have  reaeied  to  mounting  pressure  applied  hy 

Jakarta  in  the  first  half  of  1992.  Following  the  ban  on  Dutch  aid,  M.  S.  Zulkarnaen, 

WALHl's  executive  director  stated  that  his  organization  would  seek  aid  from  other 

international  NGOs  and  continue  with  its  projects.’*’’  In  recent  years,  WALHl  has 

received  aid  from  the  Asia  and  Ford  Foundations,  USAID  and  others.  Indonesia's  leading 

human  rights  group,  the  Legal  Aid  Foundation  (LBH),  which  has  close  ties  to  WALHl, 

also  vowed  to  continue.  Although  LBH  had  been  funded  by  NOVIB,  a  Dutch  NGO.  for 

ten  years,  the  foundation  said  ii  would  continue  to  provide  free  legal  aid.-**’  However, 

another  LBH  olficial  expressed  some  skepticism  noting  that  SO  percent  of  LBH's  funds 

came  from  the  Netherlands.  '  In  a  pre.ss  relea.se  dated  29  April  1992,  the  Legal  Aid 

Foundation  commented  on  the  aid  recci\ed  from  the  Dutch. 

The  Legal  Aid  Foundation  has  cooperated  with  donor  organizations  ...  on  the  basis 
ol  mutual  respect;  there  were  no  strings  attached  to  the  aid.  On  this  understanding, 
the  mission,  the  orientation,  and  activities  of  LBH  are  in  no  way  directed  or 
determined  by  the  donor  or  hy  concepts  or  philosophies  which  contradicted  the 
spirit  of  the  1945  constitution  in  bringing  into  existence  a  country  based  on  the  rule 
ol  law,  committed  to  democracy  and  social  justice.  Thus,  a  dimension  of 
nationalism  colored  the  views,  attitude  and  outlook  of  the  Legal  Aid  Foundation 
and  all  of  its  parts  .... 


-l^Ibid..  84. 

-*-’A.  Pakabar.  "N(i()^  I’ruiesi  ,Aul  Ban.  Ixu.Nci.  "icg.  iiKjonc.sia"  conlerence.  29  April  1992. 

-  **’IbiiJ. 

T  I  “1 

-  '  "LBH  on  Vcigc  ol  t'ullap>c.  Rt  iiici .  1  May  1992.  t’opy  obtained  \  ia  lieoNei.  "leg.  indonesia  " 
conlerence.  1  May  1992. 


The  [LBH]  as  a  parlicipani  in  ihe  INGl  is  Ibuncled  on  a  concern  lor  national 
development  problems  and  views  the  INGl  t'orum  as  fulfilling  an  important  function 
in  campaigning  for  the  hghi  of  the  people  lu  development. 


Asia  Watch,  a  group  similar  to  Amnesty  International,  criticized  the  Jakarta  ban  on  Dutch 
aid. 

The  statement  by  Minister  Rudini  is  clearly  an  attack  on  the  NGOs  which  have  been 
most  critical  of  the  Indonesian  government  including  the  Legal  Aid  Foundation  of 
Indonesia,  the  country's  largest  human  rights  organization  ....  Asia  Watch  is 
concerned  that  the  statement  ...  suggests  that  the  Indonesian  government  is 
attempting  to  further  constrain  the  activities  of  NGOs  and  restrict  the  exercise  of 
freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  of  association  in  Indonesia.  (Asia  WatchJ  calls 
upon  the  American  embassy  in  Jakarta  and  the  United  States  State  Department  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  Indonesian  government  that  it  strongly  supports  the  work  of 
NGOs  like  the  Legal  Aid  Foundation;  WALHI,  the  environmental  organization;  the 
Consumers'  Association  of  Indonesia;  INGl;  and  other  organizations  that  have  been 
implicitly  attacked  in  Minister  Rudini's  statements  ....  (The  Bush  AdministrationJ 
should  also  take  an  unambiguous,  public  stance  in  support  of  the  need  to  link 
development  assistance  and  respect  for  human  rights.-''^ 


Several  US  environmental  groups  also  lent  their  support  to  WALHI.  LBH  and 

the  other  NGOs.  In  an  open  letter  to  the  Jakarta  government  dated  7  May  1992,  the 

Environmental  Defen.se  Fund.  Friends  of  the  Earth  (US),  the  Natural  Re.sources  Defense 

Council,  the  Development  Group  lor  Alternative  Policies,  the  Bank  Information  Center, 

and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  slated. 

We  strongly  condemn  General  Rudini's  statement  and  believe  that  this  is  an  attempt 
by  the  Indonesian  government  to  crush  the  activities  and  the  basic  freedom  of 
speech  and  assticiation  of  Indonesian  NGOs  and  the  undermine  the  work  of  INGl 
...  which  provides  an  alternative  voice  and  vision  on  development,  human  rights 
and  environment  in  Indonesia.  The  .statement  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  silence  NGOs 
who  have  been  most  critical  of  the  Indonesian  gvivernment  such  as  the  Legal  Aid 
Foundation  ....  It  is  clear 

...  that  the  Indonesian  government  has  underestimated  the  international  stature  of 
INGl  ....  INGl  represents  a  broad  cro.ss  .section  of  NGOs  ...  and  provides  a  unique 
forum  for  north/south  dialogue.  The  function  and  dynamics  of  INGl  has  relevance 


-*^'Asia  Watch:  Attack  on  N(i()>  ' 
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far  beyond  the  relationship  between  Dutch  and  Indonesian  NGOs  ....  INGI  is  a 
forum  which  fosters  basic  democratic  values  in  development  such  as  public 
participation,  access  to  inl'urmation,  informed  consent,  and  environmental  and 
social  impact  assessments.  The  function  of  INGl  also  extends  beyond  IGGl,  and 
will  continue  despite  the  di.ssolution  of  IGGl.--^’ 

The  US  environmental  s:iv)ups  afso  called  upon  the  US  government  to  engage  in 
dialogue  with  Jakarta  emphasi/ing  US  support  for  the  NGOs  and  "continuation  of  INGl 
and  its  link  to  improving  the  li\es  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  and  promoting 
sustainable  development  and  environmental  quality. The  group  urged  the  US  to  take 
a  strong  and  unequivocal  stand  on  the  link  between  aid  and  human  rights  in  Indonesia. 

Other  leading  dissident.s  afso  critici/ed  the  government.  Ali  Sadikin,  a  retired 
general  and  former  Jakarta  governor  stated  "The  ban  is  immoral."  Sadikin  found  it 
particularly  absurd  that  NGOs  were  not  allowed  to  receive  aid  while  the  Dutch  tbreign 
trade  minister  van  Rooij  was  in  Jakarta  to  di.scu.ss  trade  with  Indonesia.^’-  van  Rooij 
ctmcluded  talks  with  .several  Indonesian  ministers  on  1  May  1992  stating  that  they  were 
"cordial  and  receptive."  Economic  links  were  afso  tied  to  Vietnam,  van  Rooij  added  that 
Dutch  businessmen  could  gain  a  foothold  in  Vietnam  through  joint  ventures  with 
lndone,sian  partners  who  already  have  strong  links  in  Vietnam. 

In  an  apparent  respon.se  to  the  strategies  oj'  the  NGOs,  Jakarta  moved  to  apply 
the  Social  Organi/ations  Law  to  citi/en  groups  concerned  with  economic  Justice,  human 
rights,  religious  activities,  consumer  protection,  environmental  quality,  and  other  matters. 


I'akabiu',  "IfS  N(lt).s  CoikIciiiii  Kudiiii  on  INtif"  LcoNel.  "reii.  iiiiJuiie.sia"  eoiilciencu.  S  Mav 

1W2. 

on  Verge  ott'ollapse  " 

T 

-'■■  Bob  Maniiri.  "llld(me^ia:  l)ti(<  li  to  Bo<i>(  I  rade  w  ilJi  .Jaktuia  de.spile  Mas.sacrc  Row  .”  hucr  /'icw 
Service.  1  May  ldd2.  ('opy  obiauietl  \  ia  l-.eoNei.  "reg  indone.''ia"  conlerenee.  2  May  1992. 


Under  ihe  Social  Organi/aiions  Law,  N'GOs  ihai  receive  I’oreign  I’unding  wiihoul  I’irsi 
gelling  approval  by  llie  Indonesian  governnieni  woidd  be  dissohed.  The  new  iniiialive 
make.s  il  exiremely  dilTicnli  lor  NGOs  lo  seek  replacenieni  funds  for  ihe  losi  Duich 
money.  ^24 

Members  of  the  Memawi  people  of  lndr)nesia's  Siberul  island  have  also 
proiesied  governmeni  policies.  Siberul.  an  island  off  ihe  weslern  coasl  of  Sumaira,  has 
been  declared  a  biosphere  re.ser\e  under  ihe  UNESCO  Man  and  Biosphere  Program. 
However,  since  1960  ihe  mangrove  foresis  on  ihe  Menlawi's  land  has  been  cut  by 
loggers,  and  now  Jakarla  has  announced  a  iransmigralion  .scheme  lhal  would  iTn)ve 
10, ()()()  .sealers  lo  Siberul.  The  governmeni  alsr)  plans  lo  .sei  up  huge  oil  palm  esiaies 
co\ering  up  lo  200, ()()()  heciares  or  half  of  Siberul  in  cooperaiion  wiih  ihe  World  Bank 
which  has  funded  an  expansion  iif  uve  crop  culiivalion  lo  reduce  ihe  couniry's 
dependence  on  oil  and  naiural  gas  for  foreign  exchange.  The  Menlawi  leaders,  for  ihe 
firsi  lime  in  November  1991,  signed  a  peiiiioii  requesiing  ihe  governmeni  lo  reconsider. 
"We  are  very  concerned  about  our  fuiure  and  lhal  ol'  the  environnienl."2  2s  The 
governmeni  has  noi  recogni/ed  die  land  righis  of  many  of  ihe  indigenous  people  of 
Indonesia.  In  December  1991,  a  uoi  kshop  on  the  development  of  Sibei  ul  was  canceled 
by  ihe  governmeni  one  day  before  ihe  scheduled  dale.  Sponsors  for  ihe  eveni  including 
SKEPHI  were  unable  lo  obtain  the  neces.sary  documenis  from  ihe  Indonesian  inielligence 
agency,  Bais.  The  workshop  was  designed  lo  bring  logelher  indigenous  islanders. 


"liKloiK'sian  N(  i(  )s  1  liicalencd.  I  aoNci.  '  cii,  alcris  "  coiilcrcncc,  11  May  inn2. 

-“'’A  I’akabtir.  "  flic  .Siege  ol  Sihenii. '  I  Ao.Net.  re”.  Indonesia”  cunlerenee.  6  .April  1992. 
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guvcrnmeiil  ul'l'icials,  and  cm  iromiK'malisi.s  U)  discuss  allcrnaiivcs  U)  dcsiruclivc 
development. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  Conl'erenee  of  the  Indigenous  Tribal  Peoples  of  the 
Tropical  Forests  in  February  ld92  declared  its  supp(.)rt  for  the  Mentawi  pei.)ple.  The 
resolution  called  upt)n  the  government  to 

•  stop  the  continuing  destructum  of  .Siberut's  rainforests  by  the  action  of 
commercial  logging  acii\  ities; 

•  withdraw  plans  for  the  transmigration  of  .settlers  milo  me  island; 

•  withdraw  plans  for  the  establishment  of  oil  palm  plantations; 

•  respect  the  traditional  land  ownership  patterns  of  the  Mentaw'i  as  recognized  by 
their  (ular  law;  and 

•  disengage  from  the  policy  of  I'orcible  re.settlement  of  indigenous  people  from  the 
Uirests  into  gtivernmeni  \  illagcs. 

The  resolution  concluded,  "Henceforth,  wc  ask  that  all  future  development  policies  for 
the  island  of  .Siherut  incorporate  the  active  and  willing  participation  of  the  local 
people."--^ 

The  World  Rainforest  Movement  ( WRM)  ba.sed  in  Penang.  Malaysia  afso  called 
upon  the  Indonesian  go\ernmcnt  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Mentawi.  In  a  letter  to 
President  .Suhaito.  dated  21  Febiu.iry  Pt'^12  and  signed  b\  20  other  NGOs.  the  WRM 
called  fora  halt  to  logging,  ti ausmigration.  oil  palm  de\elopment.  forced  resettlement  and 
uncontrolled  tourism. 

Asmat  Prtigre.ss  and  Devekipment  Foundation,  a  prisate  organization  under  the 
tutelage  of  Siti  Harlinah,  President  Suharto’s  wife,  arranged  a  trip  funded  by  Freeport 

Security  Autlioiiiics  (  iiiiecl  Sibenii  Wuiksliop,  Dawn  ui  luiilli  16  (M;uch  1662).  4. 

— 'ihicl 

'-^Ibid. 
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Indonesia  Inc.  wiih  the  piirpo.se  ol’  drc.ssing  die  ethnic  minorities  of  Irian  Jaya.--^  Irian 
Jaya  is  dominated  by  Freeport  Indonesia  (FI).  Freeport's  giant  copper  and  gold  mines 
account  for  about  three-quarters  of  ail  exports  from  Indonesia’s  largest  and  least 
populated  province  and  make  FI  Indonesia's  third  largest  taxpayer.^-'*^*  However,  one 
Indonesian  government  enx’ironmentalist  criticized  FI's  environmental  record.  "  [l]t  blew 
me  away  to  realize  that  in  the  past  18  years  they’d  done  zero  monitoring  (of  the 
environmental  impact).  They'd  have  been  killed  in  North  America.  It  was  the  ugly 
American  in  the  Third  World. FI's  lO.riOO  hectare  mining  concession,  located  along 
the  central  highlands  at  an  ele\  aiion  ol'  13. 100  feel  and  70  miles  inland,  encompassed  the 
traditional  land  claims  of  the  Amungme  people.  After  the  Amungme  blew  up  a  FI 
pipeline,  government  troops  attacked  the  Amungme  and  forced  .several  villages  down  to 
the  coast  where  they  have  suffered  cultural  collapse. 2?-  Following  a  new  discovery 
which  gives  FI  the  largest  single  gold  re.serves  as  well  as  the  fifth  largest  copper  mine  in 
the  world,  the  Indonesian  government  extended  FI's  contract  for  up  to  50  years  and  will 
allow  for  the  exploration  of  another  2  million  plus  hectares. FI  has  become  more 


C\)licn.  "(ndoin.'.si;iii  TIk'  'Primitive'  Pixiviiiciiti  Look."  Asian  Wall  Sin-ci  .lounuiL 

6-7  M;uehVw2.  11. 

^-^^'.lonailian  riiaiclier.  "Freeport  Lxpeeix  New  Depo.sit.s."  Rculei.  8  May  1992.  Copy  obtained  via 
EeoNel.  "reg.  indonesia"  eonleienee.  S  May  1992.  See  also  Adam  Schwartz,  "Mining  a  Mountain;  US 
F'inn  Brings  .lobs  and  Controversy  to  Irian  .layti,"  Far  Laste.ni  Ecvnamic  Review,  4  .luly  1991 , 47-48. 

2-^flonathaii  Thatcher.  "Freeport  Still  Controversial."  Reuter.  8  May  1992.  Copy  obtained  via  EcoNet. 
"reg.  indonesia"  conferenee.  8  May  1992. 

^-^^Hurst.  Rainforest  Polities.  8. 

^•^-^Thateher.  "Freeport  Ivxpeels  New  Oeposits."  See  also  Cttleb  Solomon.  "Freeport  to  Shed  Energy 
Reserves  Amid  Plan  to  Boitow'  S.^OO  Million.'  Wall  Street  Jourtuil^n-\i^  .lanuiuy  1992.  2.  F'l  has 

spun  oil  oil  and  gas  reserves  to  linanee  S.stK)  million  in  spending  on  tiie  copper  and  gold  discoveries. 
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scnsilive  lo  the  onvironmem  uiul  liu.s  expressed  cuneern  about  logeiny  near  the  mine 
Tearing  that  it  will  l,e  blamed  il  the  ein  irunmeni  is  damaged. 

C.  THAILAND-BURMA-INDOCHJNA 
1.  Statistics 

Since  1960,  nearly  16  milium  hectares  oT  Thailand's  Torest  have  been  denuded 
due  to  legal  and  illegal  logging  as  well  as  timber  culling  by  farmers  Tor  home  building 
and  Tuel.  Today,  governmeni  siaiisiic.s  siale  dial  only  28.8  percenl  oT  ihe  country  is 
loresi  land,  a  reduction  Trom  .s.^  percenl  in  1961.’'*^  Similar  statistics  apply  lo  Burma. 
Thailand's  western  neighbor.  Thiougli  1962,  approximately  38.6  million  hectares  or  59 
percent  oT  the  country  remained  under  lainToresi.  A  recent  national  report  submitted  lo 
FAO  suggested  that  in  1988  no  moiv  tliaii  36  percent  or  24.5  million  hectares  remained. 
The  estimated  rate  ol'  del'oresiaiion  in  Burma  is  600.000  hectares  per  year  or  over  2 
percent  oTthe  remaining  raiiK'orest.  As  a  result  oTdeToresiation.  200,000  people  were  left 
homeless  and  hundreds  died  during  .severe  Hooding  in  southeastern  Burma. Indochina 
has  also  experienced  increasing  rates  of  deforestation  over  the  last  three  decades. 
Between  1945  and  1975,  Vietnam  experienced  a  nearly  continuous  state  of  w'ar  which 
caused  death  and  suffering  to  millions  of  people  as  well  as  severe  damage  to  natural 
resources.  During  Vietnam's  .second  conllict  2.2  million  hectares  of  farmland  and  forest 
were  destroyed  mainly  in  the  .south  of  the  country  by  intensive  bombing,  tactical 
spraying,  and  mechanical  clearing  of  fore.si.  At  least  12  percent  of  the  forests  in  South 
Vietnam  were  sprayed  at  least  once.  Despite  the  intensity  of  deforestation  during  the 


Cori.wi  vulion  Allas.  221. 
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-  Aye  C'liang  Naing.  "(Jn  Burma,  .Spcccli  UelivcrciJ  to  the  pariicipam.s  ol  Uic  liuenialioiial  Studciils 
l  csljv;ij  1992  in  TrunUlieim.  Norway.  ('op\  olKaincd  via  LcoNcl.  "reg.  .seasia"  coiiterencc.  .‘i  May  1992. 
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wars,  Vieinam  has  experienced  a  greater  ainuuni  ul' del'oresiation  since  1975.  WoDd  was 
needed  to  rebuild  the  country  and  to  pro\  ide  I'uel  J'or  a  growing  population  which  nearly 
doubled  between  1945  and  1985.  Slash  and  burn  agriculture  also  continued.  FAC) 
estimates  for  1988  place  deforesiatii)n  rates  in  excess  of  .^00,001)  hectares  per  year. 
T(.)day  almost  50  percent  ol'  the  country  is  unproductive  wasteland. 2^^’ 

Between  Vietnam  and  Thailand  lie  Cambodia  and  Laos.  As  early  as  1960, 
rainforests  covered  over  half  of  Cambodia.  The  largest  incursions  into  the  remaining 
forest  occurred  during  the  lndochine.se  wars  and  under  the  regime  of  the  Khmer  Rouge- 
headed  by  Pol  Pot.  During  tbe  Vietnam  war,  the  various  paths  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
which  wound  through  eastern  Cambodia  were  subject  to  repeated  bombing,  herbicide- 
spraying,  laying  of  mines  and  otlici  military  operations.  The  Vietnam  war  was  followed 
by  a  civil  war  in  Cambodia.  Upon  assuming  power  in  1974,  the  Khmer  Rouge  forced  the 
entire  population  of  Phnom  Penh  and  ol'  other  towns  into  the  country  to  clear  new  lands 
for  agriculture.  Apart  I'rom  causing  inde.scribahle  human  misery  and  the  deaths  of  as 
many  as  ?<  million  people,  the  reign  ol  terror  w  rought  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  had  disastrtjus 
environmental  con. sequences  a.s  extensixe  areas  of  forest  were  cleared.  Some  normalcy 
returned  in  1978  under  Vietnaine.se  occupation  and  the  establishment  t)f  an  alternaiive 
government  under  Hun  Sen.  Recent  estimates  reveal  that  only  about  a  quarter  of  the 
original  forest  remains  and  only  a  tenth  is  primary  forest.  Authorities  in  both  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  agree  that  deforestation  has  affected  the  water  flow  of  the  Mekong  River 
system.  Due  to  the  loss  of  forest  in  its  water  catchments,  the  Mekong  now-  Hoods  more 
frequently  and  violently  in  the  wet  .seasons  and  is  very  low  during  the  dry  seasons.  The 
prtiblem  has  been  compounded  by  similar  deforestation  in  Thailand,  southern  China  and 
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Laos.-^^  Intact  rainforest  in  Laos  is  esiimaied  ai  4.2  million  hectares  or  18  percent  of  the 
land  area.  Shifting  cultivation  and  iclated  uncunirolled  fires  have  been  the  major  cau.se  of 
deforestation  in  the  past.  Today,  uncoiurulled  or  poorly  controlled  U)gging  have 
increasingly  contributed  to  forest  lo.ss.  A  ministerial  announcement  in  1989  indicated 
that  2(H),(KX)  hectares  of  forest  are  destroyed  each  year. 

2.  Role  of  the  Governments 

In  November  1988,  .'^59  people  were  killed  and  hundreds  more  made  homeless 
in  the  south  of  the  Thailand.  Their  hou.ses  were  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  logs  and 
mud.  The  watersheds  from  where  the  I'loods  originated  had  been  logged  over  and  clear- 
felled  for  rubber  plantations.  By  mid-January  1989,  then  Prime  Minister  Chatichai 
Choonhavan  issued  a  Royal  Decree  to  ban  logging  that  was  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  May.  A  .second  decree  revoked  all  logging  concessions.^-'^ 

The  government  is  now  .seeking  to  maintain  40  percent  forest  cover  comprising 
15  percent  natural  protection  toresi  and  25  percent  produclit)n  forest.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  goal  the  army  has  instituted  a  pi\)ject  km)wn  as  KlK)r  Cht)r  Kor  t)r  Project  for 
Agricultural  Land  Distribution  to  Poor  People  Living  in  Degraded  Forests.  The  project 
aims  to  move  250.()0()  families  in  the  northeast  over  the  next  five  years  and  later  to 
extend  Khor  Chor  Kor  to  the  entire  country.  The  goal  is  to  relea.se  the  degraded  forest 
areas  for  reforestation  by  rc.seitling  peasants  on  smaller  holdings  in  other  already  settled, 
degraded  forest  areas. 

Following  the  1988  military  coup  in  Burma  and  the  1989  logging  ban  in 
Thailand  the  pressure  to  exploit  the  Burme.se  rainforests  has  increased  dramatically. 

.  114 

-■'^Ibid..  222. 


Since  1988,  Burmu  has  moved  iVom  seventh  lu  third  on  the  list  of  nations  with  the 
greatest  rates  of  deforestation.  Almost  all  Thai  logging  companies  are  owned  either 
wholly  or  partially  by  military  officers  or  their  relatives.  The  Burmese  government  sells 
lumber  concessions  to  these  companies  without  restrictions  on  methods  or  tree  si/e.^^"' 
Louisa  Benson  Craig,  a  Karen  who  has  lived  in  the  US  for  25  years  and  who  is  a  current 
member  of  the  International  Burma  Campaign  and  the  Democratic  Alliance  of  Burma, 
described  her  visit  to  the  Burma-Thai  border  in  April  1991.  She  stated  that  23  teak 
concessions  have  been  granted  to  Thai  lumber  corporations.  The  logging  roads 
constructed  by  the  ct)rpt)rations  .serve  a  dual  purpo.se;  they  allow  loggers  access  to  the 
teak  forests  but  akso  gi\e  greater  mobility  to  the  military  under  the  SLORC  as  they 
carry  out  their  campaign  against  the  Karen  and  other  minority  groups  dependent  upon  the 
forests  for  their  survival.  Destruction  of  the  rainfttrest  alst)  gives  the  military  a  tactical 
advantage  by  denying  the  mitun  iiy  groups  any  refuge  or  tactical  cover. 

Burma's  Junta  is  attracted  tt)  the  quick  cash  and  foreign  currency  that  the  teak 
industry  offers  and  has  shown  lU)  interest  in  'minttr  fore.st  products'  such  as  resins,  rattan, 
nuts,  and  fruits  which  are  less  damaging  and  more  profitable  in  the  long  run.  Short  term 
gains  are  important  in  financing  the  purcha.se  of  arms  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  (PRC).  Burma  under  the  SLORC,  one  of  (he  least  developed  countries  in  the 
world,  purchased  over  ,$1.2  billion  in  arms  from  the  PRC  in  1990.^'*' 
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Anns  may  alsn  be  t)blaincd  ihrouyli  a  type  dT  barter  arrangement  with  the  PRC. 
Edith  Mirante,  who  initialed  Projeei  MAJE,  an  inrormaiion  center  on  Burmese  and  Thai 
issues  in  1986,  recently  returned  Irom  Kuchin  .  the  northern  Burmese  stale. Ms. 
Mirante  observed  convoys  ol  logging  trucks  cro.ssing  into  China  day  and  night.  She 
staled  that  limber  and  large  amounts  of  opium  are  traded  for  arms  under  a  type  of  barter 
agreement. 

Thailand's  relations  with  her  eastern  neighbors  in  Indochina  continue  to  be 
shaped  by  a  foreign  and  economic  pi)licy  first  set  forward  by  ousted  Prime  Minister 
Chalichai  Choonhavan  that  seeks  to  turn  Indochina  from  "a  battlefield  into  a 
marketplace."  Although  Thai  policies  have  led  to  improved  relations  overall  with  her 
neighbors,  the  Lao  have  been  critical  of  Thai  busine.ssmen  who  are  viewed  as  cotrupi  and 
greedy.  The  Lao  were  especially  critical  of  the  monopoly  on  cross-border  trade  held  by 
the  Thai  staie-owmed  trucking  agency,  the  Expre.ss  Transport  Organization  (ETO).  Lao 
traders  were  i.)nly  allowed  to  u.se  ETO  in  iran.sporiing  their  goods,  including  limber,  from 
Laos  to  Thai  ports.  ETO  in  turn  cliarged  e.xorbiianl  rates.  The  net  effect  had  been  that  the 
Lao  were  paid  half  the  market  price  for  timber,  while  Thai  buyers  and  ETO  officials 
made  huge  profits.  Laotians  in  turn  coidd  not  profitably  set  up  sawmills  or  process  the 
wor)d  domestically  to  gain  the  added  value  before  exporting  it.^^^ 

Vietnam,  in  a  program  initialed  under  Ho  Chi  Minh  more  than  30  years  ago,  is 
attempting  to  replace  their  forests  by  replanting  some  500  million  trees  each  year. 
However  this  is  not  enough.  Profes.sor  Vo  Oi'y^  founder  of  Vietnam's  growing 


-‘♦■^Minuiie,  EditJi.  Inicrvicw  b>  auihor.  17  May  1UU2.  I’liuiie  conversation.  Cranford.  New  .ler.sey.  Ms. 
Mir;uile  has  lived  in  norihern  1  liailand  tor  e.xiendcd  periods  of  time  between  1982  and  1988.  She  was 
deponed  by  tlie  riKii  governineni  in  I9S8.  Ms.  Miranie  reiurned  to  Thailand  in  Augu.st  -  September  1991. 
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environmental  movemeni  and  archiieci  ol  the  national  plan  Tor  enviionmenial  recovery 
asks,  .  ,  can  Vietnam  replant  last  enoiiyli?  We  should  stop  cutting  down  our  primary 
forest  and  set  up  the  replanting  of  our  wasteland,  which  now  covers  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  eountry."2'^4 

3.  Agents  of  Change 

Environmental  NGOs  have  been  politically  active  in  Thailand  since  the  early 
1970s,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  student  movement  and  the  successful  revolution  in 
October  197.^. 2"*'’  In  the  eaiiy  l9S’0s,  the  Project  for  Ecological  Recovery  (PER)  was 
formed  with  the  purpo,se  of  coordinating  the  various  efforts  of  local  pressure  groups  with 
NGOs,  allies  in  the  media,  and  members  of  government.  The  PER  played  a  significant 
role  in  pressuring  the  government  to  ban  all  logging  in  January  1989.  Today  the  PER 
opposes  the  governments  reforestation  policies  on  both  an  environmental  and  human 
rights  basis. Viioon  Peumpongsachiiroen,  directt)r  of  the  PER  stated  that  the  only  way 
to  prevent  further  destruction  is  to  giw  the  encroachers  rights  to  the  degraded  land  they 
already  occupy.  "In  reality  y(.)u  cannot  move  them  out.  The  Thai  government  has  never 
been  succcvssful  in  resettlement  programs."--*^ 

The  Thai  media  has  also  been  critical  of  pitlicies  and  members  within  the  short¬ 
lived  Suchinda  government.  A  golf  course  .scandal  involving  the  alleged  illegal 
eneroaehmenl  on  forest  reserxes  at  a  national  park  northeast  of  Bangkok  received 

Elizabeth  Keml.  "t'a.sUiiliicN  ul  Vietnam's  Keeuvery."  Ven  Scicniisi.  14  .September  IWl.  40. 
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significant  press  coverage  when  it  was  discovered  that  Jack  Nicklaus,  the  I'ormer  leading 
US  player-iurned  designer,  used  a  Thai  Airforce  helicopter  to  survey  the  area.  In 
response  to  questions  by  the  press,  the  Thai  Air  Force  Commander  staled  that  it  was 
"normal  for  some  military  officers  to  have  their  personal  business  stakes."  The  press  also 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  lt)p  military  officials  including  the  former  Prime 
Minister  Suchinda  had  connections  to  similar  golf-course  projects. Over  182  golf 
courses  have  been  constructed  in  tlie  last  year,  each  covering  between  160  to  320 
hectares. 

The  hilllribes  in  northern  d'hailand.  or  the  moniagnards.  have  also  been 
criticized  by  environmental  activists,  partieularly  a  'green'  Buddhist  monk.  The 
moniagnards  including  the  Hmong,  the  Karen  and  other  tribal  groups  under  government 
sponsorship  converted  their  popp>  I'ields  to  cabbages,  potatoes,  coffee,  fruit  trees,  tlow-ers 
and  other  cash  crops  beginning  in  the  mid-IOSOs.  Foreign  donors  including  the  US, 
Canada,  Western  Germany  tuul  Norway  assisted  the  effort.  The  moniagnards  are  now 
condemned  for  deforestation,  soil  erosion,  and  water  depletion.  Ironically,  opium  was 
environment-friendly  relative  to  cash  crops  which  are  more  land-intensive. 

Some  of  the  conllicl  has  surrounded  the  village  of  Pa  Kluai  situated  in  the  hills 
above  Mae  Soi  village.  The  Hmong  of  Pa  Kuai  have  been  accussed  of  cultivating  more 
than  their  allotted  land  under  a  Norwegian-assisted  project.  Several  Mae  Soi  villagers  led 
by  the  'green'  Buddhist  monk  Ajain  Pong.sak  raised  a  1 4-km  barbed  wire  fence  along  a 
project  boundary.  In  other  areas.  RFD  rangers  have  arrested  tribesmen  hoeing  cabbages 
in  overly  steep  grade  or  haw  planted  rapid-growing  pine  in  fields  left  I'allow  by  the 
tribals.  Some  NGOs  are  now-  .seeking  to  establish  a  system  of  contour  farming  that  is 


^■^^Rudney  Ttiskor.  "Focus  'l  luiilaiul  I  hc  March  to  Deniocracv Far  FaisH’IH  Ei  anomic  Review. 
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cnvironnieni  tricndly  .  Tlic  sysicm  would  allow  ilic  monlagnards  lo  romain  in  ihc  hills 


indelinilely  while  meeiing  die  demands  of  ihe  villagers  below.-" ' 

As  early  as  July  19X9.  US  environmenial  groups  including  the  Rainforesi  Action 

Network  (RAN)  called  lor  a  boycott  of  teak  I'lami  Burma  citing  both  environmental  and 

human  rights  interests.  In  "Alert  40"  the  RAN  stated. 

The  RAN  board  has  agreed  to  support  the  Wt)rld  Rainl'orest  Movement's  April  17 
declaration  calling  for  a  ban  on  ail  imports  ol’  tropical  timber  and  wood  products 
trom  natural  products  ....  At  the  moment  it  is  particularly  critical  lo  boycott 
Burmese  and  so  called  Thai  teak.  The  recent  ban  on  logging  in  Thailand  and  Laos 
has  increased  the  demand  for  teak  iVom  Burma,  which  has  some  80  percent  ol’  the 
world's  supply,  and  the  Burme.se  government,  desperate  lor  funds  to  finance  its 
brutal  war  on  indigenous  iribcspeople,  has  accelerated  its  sales  of  leak  concessions 
to  oiiLside  interests,  mostly  Thai  lumber  companies  ....  Consumers  should  a.ssume 
all  teak  is  Bunne.se  unle.ss  retailers  can  prove  it  to  be  otherwise. 

RAN  has  also  supported  legislative  efforts.  In  April  1990,  RAN  urged  members  to  write 
their  state  .senators  to  support  .SR  822  co-sponsored  by  Senator  Moynihan  (D-New 
York)  and  Senator  Symms  (R-ldaho).  The  bill  sought  to  ban  imports  of  certain  articles 
Irom  Burma  and  was  opposed  by  the  International  Hardwot)d  PiDducts  Association, 
prompted  by  Dean  Hardwoods  in  North  Carolina.  RAN  supported  similar  efforts  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  In  .August  1990  HR  1594  pa.s.sed  the  Congre.ss  and  was 
signed  by  President  Bush.  The  legislation  directed  the  Pre.sident  to  impose  sanctions 
against  the  Burme.se  government  if  the  military  junta  did  not  hand  over  power  to  the 
elected  civilian  government  by  1  Octitber  1990.  Under  the  bill  the  President  was 
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required  lo  "give  primary  eoiisideralion"  u»  ihe  impusiliun  til  saneliuns  on  those  prodiieis 
whieh  eonstitule  major  imports  from  Burma. 

The  Sierra  Club  issued  a  press  relea.se  on  10  Deeember  1991  demanding  the 
Bush  adminislralion  to  stop  Burme.se  teak  imports.  Larry  Williams,  International 
Program  Director  of  Sieira  Club  stated. 

The  Bush  Administration  has  not  gone  far  enough  in  applying  .sanctions  against  the 
regime.  The  United  States  is  party  to  the  extinction  of  wildlife  and  oppression  of 
tribal  cultures  w'hen  we  import  wood  from  Burma.  By  continuing  to  import  this 
wood,  the  U.S.  is  encouraging  tlie  obliteration  of  the  vast  teak  forests  in  Burma. 
Burma's  forests  are  estimated  to  contain  80  percent  of  the  world's  remaining  natural 
teak  stands.  The  U.S.  must  .send  a  clear  message  by  stopping  the  import  of  wood 
from  Burma. 2''^ 


The  press  release  also  noted  that  Burma's  forest  is  di.sappearing  at  a  rate  of  3  percent  per 
year  and  at  the  cunent  rate  will  have  vani.shed  by  1995  along  with  rare  wildlife  including 
tigers,  rhinoceros,  tapirs,  leopards  and  elephants.  The  Sierra  Club  credited  the  massive 
increase  in  logging  to  Burmese  General  U  Ne  Win,  who  sold  logging  rignts  to  4.^  Thai 
timber  companies  and  is  using  the  hard  eurreney  to  finance  military  ttperations.^"'-' 

The  Asian  Human  Rights  Commission  ba.sed  in  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong  has 
initiated  a  Burma  Campaign.  Other  groups  aetiw  in  planning  the  campaign  include  the 
Burma  Rights  Movement  f()r  Action,  the  Asian  Center  for  the  Progress  of  Peoples,  and 

the  Asian  Students  Association.  The  aims  of  the  campaign  are  centered  on  human  rights: 

•  To  campaign  for  the  unconditional  relea.se  of  all  political  pri.soners  in  Burma; 

•  To  make  Asian  people  aware  jvifj  human  rights  violations  in  Bunna; 


^•*'2"Burma  Action  Alert. '  IxiiNei.  "lainloi  .  umber"  eonlerence.  2  September  IWO. 


'•^■^Press  Release.  Copy  oblained  lor  ilie  Sierra  Club.  Washington. !).('. 


•  Ti)  call  on  Asian  people  lo  draw  alieniiini  of  iheir  own  covernmenis  and  business 
companies  lo  llie  relalion  v)!  iheir  aid  or  invesinienis  wiili  ihe  human  righis 
violalion  in  Bunna.-''^ 

In  iheir  open  leiier,  live  Asian  Human  Righls  Commission  noled  ihai  die 

SLORC  welcomes  I'oreign  invesimenis  and  coniinues  lo  sell  olT  Burma’s  vast  naiural 

resources  lo  neighboring  couniries  to  earn  I'oreign  cunency. 

Foreign  investments  in  Burma  have  increased  drasiically  since  September  198S. 
These  invesimenis  are  used  by  the  SLORC  lo  support  iis  repression  ol  the  people  ol 
Burma.  The  people  have  beueliied  little.  Such  invesimenis  are.  indeed, 
invesimenis  in  the  death  of  the  people  of  Burma 

_  A  large  part  of  ltlie|  inxesimeuis  come  liom  Asia,  especially  some  ASEAN 

couniries.  Thailand  was  the  first  to  invest  in  logging  worth  more  than  $100  million, 
and  other  couniries  ha\'e  followed.  iVlalaysian,  Singaporean,  and  Hong  Kong 
eompanies  were  awarded  fishing  lieeu.ses  along  the  sea  coast  ol  Burma. 
Produelion-sharing  coniraels  ha\e  been  signed  with  a  number  of  foreign  oil 
eompanies  from  the  US,  Japan.  South  Korea,  jaiid]  Canada.-"'  ' 


The  Asian  Human  Rights  Commission  noted  that  some  of  the  oil  coneessioiis  were  m 
virgin  forest  areas.  Under  the  "Action  Guide'  for  the  Burma  Campaign,  individuals  are 
urged  lo  coniaci  environmental  groups  in  iheir  couniry  lo  pivnest  the  massive  logging  and 
over  fishing  in  Burma  by  foreign  eitmpanies. 

On  16  April  1992.  three  leading  members  of  the  US  foreign  policy 
eslablishmeiu  called  upon  the  UN  Seeurii\  Council  lo  imprise  economic  .sanctions  against 
Burma's  mililary  government  .utd  to  consider  iirgani/ing  reliel  lor  minority  groups 
under  assault  from  ihe  army.  The  three  are  Morton  Abramowii/,,  Peter  Tarnoll  and 
Richard  Holbrooke.  Abramowii/.  the  former  US  ambassador,  is  President  of  ihe 
C'arnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Tarnoff  i  President  ol  ihe  New  York 
-ba.sed  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Holbrooke,  ihe  Assistant  Secreiary  ol  Stale  lor 


-■'■'"Burma  Ciunpaiyn,"  licuNel.  iv;.'  scasia '  coulciviiec.  .s  May  19^2. 
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East  Asian  Attairs  under  Presideni  Carier,  is  eurreiuly  managing  direck)r  ol'  Lehman 
Bi\)lhers,  ihe  brokerage  house  in  New  York.  Tlie  trio  also  believe  the  Security  Council 
should  impose  an  international  arms  embargv)  against  Rangoon  as  part  ol  a  strategy 
designed  lo  change  Burma's  policies  or  to  aid  the  overthrow  ol  the  SLORC.  Specilically, 
Washington  and  other  governments  should  encourage  the  PRC  to  cease  exporting  arms  to 
Burma  and  impose  an  immediate  international  boycott  on  Burmese  timber  exports.-''^ 

Three  .senators  intrt)dueed  a  rc.^olution  calling  for  an  international  arms  embargo 
and  an  end  to  all  US  trade  with  Burma.  The  senators  also  criticized  the  Bush 
administration  for  being  soft  on  the  SL.ORC  because  of  its  alliance  with  the  PRC. 

Burma's  Southeast  Asia  neighbors  have  only  recently  criticized  Rangoon's 
policies  tollowing  the  per.secution  ol  Burme.se  Muslims.  Thousands  ofBurme.se  Muslims 
have  tied  to  Bangladesh  and  now  number  over  2()0.()00.  The  refugees  in  their  struggle  U) 
survive  threaten  one  of  the  lew  remaining  forests  in  ea.stern  Bangladesh. 

On  4  November  1991.  children  from  4  .schools  in  Hamburg.  Germany  and 
members  ot  the  group  Rettel  den  Regenwald  blockaded  the  Burmese  ship  Sagiang  for 
three  hours  in  Hamburg  harbor.  Unloading  of  teak  logs  was  suspended.  Regen.vald 
reported  that  .10  boxes  marked  for  the  Defen.se  Ministry  were  w'aiting  for  shipment  to 
Burma.  The  environmental  group  also  noted  that  the  German  company  Fritz  Werner 
operates  an  ammunititm  and  gun  factory  in  Burma. 


"Burma;  U.IS.  l■o^cigll  l’alic\  .Sialwaii.N  Hil'c  tl.N.  Action.  "  li)lt'r  Pri's.s  Sarvice^K)  April  1992. 
(  opy  obtained  via  LcoNel.  '  rce.  seasia  conteieiice.  I'*  April  1992. 

-•‘'^Ibid. 

-'''^Yuli  I.siniulono,  'Burnia:  Duubis  l.iiiiicr  Over  Rangoon's  .Sudden  Change  ol  detiri."  Inicr  Press 
Serricc.  2X  April  |n92.  (  opy  ohi, lined  \  la  1  eoNel.  reg  >easia'  conlereiice.  1  Mav  1992 

“*-^^"Childrcn  Block  LInloading  ol  Logs."  licoNcl.  rainloi.  genera  '  conlereiice.  12  Ncneinbei  1991 
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Thailand's  ban  i)n  loyuing  has  ni)i  only  abciied  ihc  exploilaiion  of  Burma's 

raiiiforesls  by  Thai  lumber  cvuporaiions  bin  has  increased  pressure  on  logging  in  Laos, 

Cambodia,  and  Vieinam.  On  26  August  1991.  Prime  Minister  Khamlai  Siphandon  by 

order  of  decree  banned  all  logging  in  Laos. 

Timber  exploitation  is  to  be  halted  nationwide  _  Wood  poaching  and 

counterfeiting  of  official  documents  and  bribery  of  cadres  and  people  are  rampant. 
These  shortcomings  and  mistakes  have  increa.singly  destroyed  the  country’s  forestry 
resources  and  environment. 

The  decree  also  stated  that  corruption  involving  foreign  concessions  was  a  major  reason 
behind  the  government'  s  decision.  Although  Laos  had  banned  timber  exports  to 
Thailand  since  January  19^i9,  iliis  has  not  stopped  logs  from  crossing  the  Lao-Thai 
border.-^’-  Si.savat  Keodounphan.  tlie  arnn's  chief  of  staff  and  the  mayor  of  Vientiane, 
was  dismissed  from  the  Laos  Politburo  in  March  1991  during  the  party  congress.  Sisavat 
had  been  involved  in  some  of  the  more  lucrative  trade  deals  with  Thai  lumber  companies. 
.Alls  message  .Sisasat's  dismissal  mas  base  prosided  was  lost  when  he  was  later 
designated  as  the  minister  for  agriculture.-'’^ 

Fearing  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  its  fore.sts.  the  government  of  Vietnam  has 
taken  actions  similar  to  Laos.  In  March  1992.  Vietnam  announced  a  ban  on  the  export  of 
rasv  timber. 2'’^  Follosving  the  ban,  Victname.se  logging  companies  turned  to  illegal 
logging  in  Cambodia's  border  pros  inces.  The  UN  estimates  that  illegal  Vietname.se 


-'^'  "Ecoiiesv.s.  Laos  Bans  Loiiging."  AFF.  18  .September  1991.  Copy  obtained  via  EcuNet.  "lainlor. 
lunber"  conlerenee.  19  September  1901 

-^^Ibid 

26.1  •i  ije  I  0^1  VV(|||J  ul  Laos  '  Tlw  Ia  muinnsi.  1  December  1991.  38. 

-'^^Kapliael  I'ura.  '  ASl  .A.N  I’lohc'  N  u  iii.iin  loi  Business  l.mk.s."  Asian  Wall  Slivct  Journal.  10-11  April 
1992.  4 
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loggers  will  export  25{),()()()  eubie  nieleis  i)l' Canibodian  limber  this  year/^’'’  Led  by  ihe 
Vietnamese,  Cambodia's  roiir  political  I'aciiv.iis  have  begun  their  own  logging  drive  to 
raise  funds  for  the  May  1993  elections.  The  UN  estimates  that  a  total  ol  1.2  million  cubic 
meters  will  be  logged  in  Cambodia  this  year.-*’^’ 

Deforestation  has  clearly  led  to  conllici  throughout  Indochina  and  the  Southeast 
Asian  region.  The  conllici  is  likely  to  continue  as  each  country  seeks  to  impose  logging 
regulations  and  export  bans  and  as  logging  corportalions  continue  to  cross  borders  to 
maintain  their  supply. 


265"'|'|-g^.  Xhieve.s,”  Far  Eastern  Lumumii  Revinr.  1 1  .tune  1992.  7, 

Liden  and  Munay  Heibcri.  "('aiiibodian  As>uall:  Liiggers  arc  Quick  lo  lixpioii  the  l\'acc. '  4 
.luiic  1992.64. 
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V.  JAPAN  AND  DEFORESTATION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


A.  THE  JAPAN  CONNECTION 

.  Certainly,  the  variou.s  national  governments  of  Southeast  Asia  must  accept  a  large 
share  of  responsibility. for  deforestation  in  their  respective  countries.  However,  Japan, 
through  mercantilist  policies  often  carried  out  under  the  guise  of  foreign  aid  in 
conjunction  with  Japan's  large  trading  corporations  and  other  companies  supported  by 
MlTl  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  ha.s  played  a  major  role  in  deforestation.  Japan  is  by 
far  the  leading  importer  of  tropieal  timber  in  the  world,  accounting  for  29  percent  of  total 
imports.  Japan  imports  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  Korea  and  over  seven  limes  as  much 
as  the  US  (see  Table  1 ). 


TABLE  1.  IMPORTS  OF  TROPICAL  TIMBERS*  BY  MAJOR  CONSUMING 

COUNTRIES 


COUNTRY 

1988 

1989 

Japan 

18..'^H.'^,644 

23,939,512 

South  Korea 

6.()()8,16() 

6,027, .300 

United  States 

5,122,450 

3,605,848 

United  Kingdom 

2,859,822 

2,586.634 

Netherlands 

1,984,686 

2,350,914 

France 

2.076,242 

2,249,956 

Italy 

1 ,62.^,764 

1,860,012 

Germany 

1 .597.052 

1.738.320 

Spain 

1.085.660 

1,165,400 

Units:  Cubic  Meters  of  Roundwov)d  Equivalents 
*  Includes  logs,  plywood,  and  sawnwood 
(Source:  Japan  Tropical  Forest  Action  Net\\H)rk/1991) 
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Japan's  dominance  in  die  tropical  limber  trade  is  even  more  pronounced  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Through  1986,  Japan  imported  about  one-third  ol' all  Southeast  Asia's  log  exports 
by  volume,  three  times  as  much  per  person  than  the  European  Economic  Community. 
Moreover,  Japanese  timber  impoi  icrs  have  concentrated  on  buying  only  the  cheapest  and 
least  processed  t'orm  ol"  timber;  raw  logs,  clear-cut  in  virgin  forests  that  are  not 
replanted. Japan  has  imported  timber  from  nearly  every  country  in  Southeast  Asia  and 


the  Pacific  (see  Table  2). 

TABLE  2.  TROPICAL  LOG  IMPORTS  BY  JAPAN  FROM  THE  ASIA-PACIFIC 

REGION 


COUNTRY 

19X8 

1989 

1990 

Malaysia 

Sarawak 

.S..s.‘i().57.‘i 

6.682,.S89 

6.749, 1 .39 

Sabah 

.‘i,2.‘i9,869 

4.640.775 

3,420,411 

Peninsular 

10.816 

U 

0 

Subtotal 

10,621.260 

1  l..s2.'^.364 

10,169,550 

Burma 

1 8.792 

16.981 

16,655 

Cambodia 

8..S04 

9.490 

9,913 

Fiji 

0 

0 

0 

Indonesia 

0 

0 

0 

Laos 

17.242 

22.017 

14.120 

PNG 

770.248 

890.641 

625,891 

."^2.899 

52.481 

23,432 

Solomon  Islands 

177.7.^.^ 

23.7.496 

227,624 

Vanuatu 

2,9.S  1 

0 

0 

Vietnam 

.^.792 

11.652 

14.371 

Western  Samoa 

fsOl 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

1 1,655,950 

12,560,122 

11,101,556 

Units;  Cubic  Meters 

(Source;  Japan  Lumber  Importers  Association — Prepared  by  the  Japan  Tropical  Forest 
Action  Network  and  Friends  of  the  Earth  Japan/August  1991) 


Luck  lor  Hiudwoods,"  l  lic  liLC  imported  the  ,s;une  number  ol  logs  by  volume  as  .)ap;m. 
however,  exporters  earneil  2(W,  more  Iroin  l  airopv  because  it  bought  more  processed  woods:  sawn  wood, 
veneer  and  plywrKid. 
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As  is  apparent  tVom  Table  2.  Malaysia  is  Japan's  number  one  supplier  ol'  tropical 
timber,  accounting  for  over  90  percent  of  japan's  timber  imports  from  Southeast  Asia.  In 
1989,  Japanese  imports  of  Sarawak  logs  Jumped  twenty-seven  percent  and  represented 
fifty-three  percent  of  Japan's  total  tropical-log  import  volume.  That  year,  Sarawak  sent 
almost  half  its  logs  to  Japan. Much  of  the  limber  trade  is  controlled  by  the  sogo 
shosha,  giant,  octopus-like  general  trading  corporations  that  dominate  Japanese  foreign 
trade  (see  Table 


TABLE  3.  TROPICAL  LOG  IMPORTS  FROM  SARAWAK  BY  JAPANESE 

COMPANIES 


COMPANY 

19S8 

1989 

1990 

Nichimen  Corp. 

.w.ooo 

50.^,2.'^6 

656,633 

Marubeni  Corp.* 

479,000 

555,432 

537,479 

Nissho  Iwai  Corp. 

.^89,000 

495,745 

349,312 

Aiaka  Mokuzai 

288,000 

.379,129 

331,028 

Mitsui  &  Co. 

207,000 

266.459 

29.3,828 

Yuasa  Sangyo 

66,000 

257,673 

284.155 

I  toll  &  Co. 

288.000 

340,085 

268,677 

Okura  Shoji 

212.000 

221,885 

265,406 

numai 

261,000 

298,000 

248..395 

Sumitomo  Corp.* 

162,000 

251,875 

27.3,039 

427,000 

354.963 

1.34,357 

Others 

2,084,000 

2,761. .323 

3. 106,8.30 

Total; 

5,260,000 

6.685,805 

6,749,1.39 

Units;  Cubic  Meiers 

*  Includes  Subsidiaries  and  Affiliated  Companies 

(Source;  Japan  Lumber  Importers  A.ssociaiion — Prepared  by  the  Japan  Tropical  Forest 
Action  Network  and  Fiiends  of  the  Earth  Japan/Augusi  1991) 


“^^.SUin  Se.s.scr,  "A  Reporter  at  l.aree:  l.oeeiiie  the  Ktiiiiruresl.  "  Tlu'  M'tr  Yorker.  27  Ma>  IWl,  60. 
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1.  The  Sogo  Shosha  (Trading  Corporations) 


One  ol’  the  greaiest  I'acuirs  in  ihe  draniaiie  delbresiaiion  of  S(.)utlieasi  Asia  has 
been  the  rise  of  the  so^o  shosha.  All  so};o  shosha  are  involved  in  the  tropieal  timber 
trade  and  import  most  of  Japan’s  limber  (see  Table  4).  Between  70-80  percent  of  the 
tropical  wood  that  reaches  Japan  is  made  into  plywood,  of  which  30  percent  is  used  for 


furniture  and  55  percent  goes  to  construction. 

TABLE  4.  IMPORTS  OF  TROPICAL  TIMBER*  BY  JAPANESE  COMPANIES 


COMPANY 

1988 

1989 

1990 

Nissho  Iwai 

1,. 358,7  15 

1,591,081 

1,261,158 

1,256.580 

1,455,292 

1,253,752 

Itoh  &  Co. 

1,292,288 

1,690.203 

1,237,119 

Marubeni  Corp. 

1.. 393,9 .34 

1,502,534 

1,153,887 

1 

1,505,424 

1 .542.734 

1,134,710 

Nichimen  Corp. 

9.30,295 

1,025,004 

1,038,858 

Mitsui  &  Co. 

694,123 

826,028 

719,225 

Sumitomo  Corp. 

549,181 

71.3,659 

529,817 

*  Includes  logs,  plywood  and  sawnwuod,  but  not  woodchips 

Units;  Cubic  Meters  of  Roundwood  Equivalents 

(Source:  Japan  Tropical  Forest  Action  Network/February  1991) 


Ninety-six  percent  of  Japan's  plywood  is  made  from  tropical  hardwoods. 
The  163  companies  within  the  six  major  groups  excluding  financial  institutions  account 
for  15  percent  of  total  sales  and  15  percent  of  total  capital  of  all  Japanese  companies.-^* 
Through  their  vast  networks,  the  soi^o  shosha  supply  manufacturers  with  87  percent  of 


^^^'^CaUierine  Rubinstein,  ‘  l  iinbci  I  rade.  ”  hiieisva  (.luly  1990).  l.'i. 

^^bjjesser,  66.  The  eunsuuclion  industry  uses  plywood  in  consU'ucling  molds  for  concrete.  These 
plywttod  molds,  called  kupane.  me  only  used  two  or  tiiree  limes  ;ind  tlien  lluown  out  or  burned. 

^^*Masami  lidii,  “Interlockiiii:  l  irmv  Lock  out  I'oes.  ” Lconoinit  Joumal.  17  .lune  1991,  S. 
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iheir  log  requiremcnls  and  conirol  ilx*  disiribuiion  ol  7 1  percent  of  the  ouput  of  plywood 
mills.272 

The  so}^o  shoshu  not  only  import  and  distnbute  tropical  hardwoods,  but  they 
are  end  users.  The  imported  hardwt)ods  are  used  predominantly  in  the  construction  and 
the  paper  and  pulp  sectors  which  account  for  up  to  28  percent  of  total  sales.  Total  sales 
by  sector  or  commodity  for  Nissho  Iwai.  Nichimen.  and  C.  Itoh  as  published  by  Japan 
Chemical  Week  are  shown  below  (see  Table  5.1  through  5.3). 

TABLE  5.1.  SALES  FOR  NISSHO  IWAI  CORPORTATION  BY  COMMODITY 

~~FY89 

8,112,972 
1,745,156 
2, .329,276 
465,161 
1,446,037 
948,905 


Units;  ¥  Millions 

(Source;  Japan  Chemical  Week.  25  July  1991 ) 

TABLE  5.2.  SALES  FOR  NICHIMEN  CORPORATION  BY  COMMODITY 

FY^ 

2,840,161 
931,963 
297,510 
452,427 
960,234 
411,423 

_ 589,3718 

Units;  ¥  Millions 

(Source;  Japan  Chemical  Week,  25  July  1991) 


^22Kuhinsteiii,  15. 


FY90 

3,140.012 

963,419 

326,950 

468,478 

887,207 

398,774 

6184840 


_ COMMODITY 

Metals  &  fuel _ 

Machinery  &  construction 
Chemicals  &  synthetic  resins 

Fibers  &  textiles _ 

Foodstuffs _ 

Timber,  paper,  pulp  &  others 
TOTAL 


FY90 

5,188,258 

2,283,143 

3,003,516 

407,288 

1,544,969 

916,035 

13,343,209 


COMMODITY 


Metals 


Machinery  &  construction 


Ener 


Fibers  &  textiles 


Timber,  general  products  &  chemicals 


Foodstuffs 


TOTAL 
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TABLE  5.3.  SALES  FOR  C.  ITOH  &  CO.,  LTD.  BY  COMMODITY 


COMMODITY 

FY89 

FY90 

Fibers  &  textiles 

2.166,454 

2,233,051 

Machinery  &  Construction 

5,664,406 

5,306,972 

Metals 

6,413,430 

5,974,972 

Foodstuffs 

2,109,199 

2,247,967 

Timber,  paper  &  general  products 

975,979 

962,542 

Energy  &  chemicals 

3,203,269 

3,846,453 

TOTAL 

20,532,742 

20,595,959 

Units:  ¥  Millions 

(Source:  Japan  Chemical  Week,  25  July  1991) 


2.  Japanese  Foreign  Aid 

Japan's  vast  tbreiun  aid  program  lor  its  Southeast  Asian  neighbors  has  fueled  the 
problem  of  deforestation.  In  1990,  Japan  sui-passed  the  US  as  the  number  one  foreign  aid 
donor.  Japan’s  aid  budget  for  1990  was  approximately  $10  billion  2'^^  Today,  Japan  is 
the  top  bilateral  aid  donor  to  25  developing  countries.  Japan  is  the  largest  contributor  to 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  ranks  .second  in  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  the  African  Development 

Bank. 224 

However,  the  majority  of  Japan's  aid  is  in  the  form  of  low-interest  loans  rather 
than  grants.  The.se  loans  are  provided  by  the  Overseas  Economic  Cooperation  Fund 
(OECF)  under  the  Organi/aiion  of  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development’s  definition 
of  "Official  Development  Assistance  (ODA)."  The  volume  of  OECF  funds,  roughly  $5.5 
billion  for  1989,  makes  it  the  third  largest  development  funding  institution  in  the  world. 


^^-^Edinund  KI;uTi;u;n.  “Aid  Macliine  Struggles  wiUi  Ecoltrgy  Issues,  ”  Japan  Economic  Journal.  30 
.iune  two,  1. 

A.  I'oiTesl.  ".lapiinesi;  Aid  and  the  Euviroiunent,  "  7 he  Ecoloiii.si  21  (.Ianu;uy/Febru;u> 

1W1)24. 
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al’ier  the  World  Bank  and  USAID.  OECF  loans  are  for  eapilal-inlensive  infrasirueiure 
projects  and  account  for  56  percent  (.)f  Japan’s  ODA.  (Loans  compri.se  less  than  10 
percent  of  US  ODA.)-^'’ 

Throughout  the  sixties  and  seventies,  Japan’s  ODA  was  used  to  create  markets 
for  Japanese  goods  and  to  introduce  Japanese  banks  and  trading  companies  into 
developing  countries.  Japan's  ODA  was  also  used  to  transplant  hazardous  and  energy- 
intensive  processing  facilities  to  off.shore  sites  throughout  Southeast  Asia  and  to  build 
large-scale  facilities  for  exploiting  and  processing  raw  materials  including  timber. 

In  Sarawak,  the  Japanc.sc  government  .sent  foreign  aid  to  build  bridges  and 
logging  roads,  justifying  the  move  by  arguing  that  the  roads  would  he  traveled  by  local 
people.  These  effttrts  were  directed  by  Japane.se  engineers  and  completed  with  heavy 
machinery  provided  by  Japane.se  companies.  A  National  Wildlife  Federation  study  later 
pointed  out  that  locals  could  only  use  the  roads  by  hitchhiking  rides  on  the  many  logging 
trucks.'^^'’  Later,  Diet  questioning  by  an  opposition  party  member  triggered  an 
investigation  which  forced  C.  Itoh  to  repay  a  government  loan  made  in  connection  with 
the  project.^'^''^ 

Although  there  have  been  .several  environment-related  concessions  and 
initiatives  in  Japane.se  aid  policy  including  support  for  the  Philippine  Natitnial 
Reforestation  Program,  the  foreign  aid  machine  remains  essentially  the  same.  All  aid 
loans  must  still  be  approved  by  three  I'rcquently  .squabbling  ministries:  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  MlTl,  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  No  project  can  be  considered  for  aid 

26. 

^^^Sesser,  66. 

‘^^Jeroine  Sayer,  "Savin';  l-'aec.  ”  Ahh  iicuh  Cliiiiiihcr  of  Cofiuiwicc  in  Japan  Journal  (.luly  IWO).  40. 


unless  il  has  been  olTieiall)  requesiecl  by  ihe  reeipieni  eouniry.  Budget  requests, 
environmental  assessments  and  other  data  remain  undisclosed  to  the  public  or  the  Diet 
until  alter  a  project  is  appioved.  Finally,  aid  agencies  remain  underslatTed  and  lack  the 
pers(.)nnel  to  do  proper  prrqecl  evaluation. 

The  foreign  aid  machine  also  contains  some  significant  intricacies.  Japan's 
foreign  assistance  agencies  also  provide  loans  for,  and  equity  investment  in,  private 
Japanese  companies.  This  facilitates  packages  of  ‘mixed  credits’,  combined  packages  of 
ODA  and  private  capital  for  a  project,  using  'soft'  official  financing  to  as.si,st  Japane.se 
companies  venturing  overseas.  (For  example,  C.  Jloh  receives  contracts  amounting  to 
between  $.'^50  and  $400  million  annually  from  Japanese  ODA.^'^*^  )  Although  the  ODA 
portion  may  be  covered  by  environmental  or  other  restrictions,  the  auxiliary  funding  and 
secondary  projects  that  often  follow  arc  outside  the  scope  of  environmental  assessments, 
and  have  no  policies  to  guide  or  regulate  them.-"^''  Japanese  consulting  companies  a.ssist 
foreign  governments  by  providing  a  link  to  Japan's  complex  and  disorientating  foreign 
aid  bureaucracy.  Knowing  svhich  projects  the  bureaucracy  will  appiove.  consulting  firms 
often  advise  foreign  governments  to  request  particular  projects. 

3.  A  Code  of  Conduct 

Environmentalists  have  called  upon  the  Japanese  government  for  help, 
requesting  that  Japane.se  foreign  aid  be  tied  to  forest  conservation  and  requesting  the 
government  to  encourage  Japanese  importers  to  follow  a  ‘code  of  conduct’  under  which 


^^^Robert  M  Urr.  "I  roin  ilic  I.;iikI  oI  ibc  Risiiii:  Sum:  ilie  Private  Sector  and  .lapaiiese  Otlicial 
Development  A.ssisuuiee.  "  Jaixii:  Ixmitnnn  .lounuil.  27  .laiuituy  IWO,  17. 
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-^^'*Forrest,  26-27. 


they  would  agree  u  lake  logs  only  hum  sustainable  coneessions.^^^  However,  a  change 
in  Japanese  policy  is  unlikely  in  ihe  shun  lerm. 

Japan  may  nol  provide  a  resululiun  lo  global  environmenial  problems  and 
particularly  det’oresiaiion  due  to  the  ecunornic,  political,  and  social  structures  within 
Japan.  Specifically,  Japan  is  driven  by  a  growth  economy  based  upon  the  import  of 
natural  resources  including  tropical  limber.  Politically,  the  Japanese  Diet  will  remain 
controlled  by  the  Liberal  Demucraiic  Party  (LDP)  which  has  shown  little  commitment  lo 
the  global  environment  and  has  provided  r)nly  token  assistance  lo  countries  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Further,  any  green  movement  that  may  develop  in  Japan  will  be  resisted  by  those 
within  the  ruling  LDP  who  are  beholden  to  busine.ss  iniere.sis.  Socially,  the  development 
of  a  green  movement  will  remain  unlikely  due  to  a  lack  of  awareness  perpetuated  by  a 
denial  of  responsibility  for  deforestation  or  a  solution. 

B.  BARRIERS  TO  CHANGE  W  ITHIN  JAPAN 

Japanese  corporations  and  foreign  aid  programs  will  continue  in  the  short  term  to 
devastate  the  rainforests  of  Sttutheasi  Asia.  A  substantive  change  in  Japanese 
environmental  policies  is  unlikely  due  to  the  structural  barriers  inherent  to  the  economic, 
political,  and  .social  .systems  of  Japan. 

1.  Economic  Barriers 

The  Japane.se  cct)nv)my  presents  several  barriers  lo  change  in  Japan's 
environmental  policies  including  the  importance  of  continued  growth,  the  profit  motive, 
and  the  essential  rule  of  wood  within  the  entire  economy.  Wood  plays  a  part  in  more 
activities  of  modern  economies  than  any  ttiher  commodity.  Almost  every  major  industry 
depends  on  forest  products  in  a  least  one  of  its  proces.ses.  Nol  suiprisingly,  the  amount  of 


West  Cicrinaii  iiiii'miiers  have  alreailv  agreed  lu  Ivvllow  tliis  'code  ol  conduct.' 


industrial  limber  now  consumed  worldwide  has  risen  to  1.5  billion  tons,  an  amount  that 


exceeds  steel  and  plastics. 2*^  ‘ 

Japan  is  similar  to  other  developed  countries  .  Out  of  a  total  of  58,,'^.'16,00() 
Japanese  employed  by  industry,  over  twelve  percent  are  employed  by  those  industries 
most  closely  associated  with  wood  and  wood  products  (see  Table  6).  Similarly,  over 
eleven  percent  of  all  establishments  are  associated  with  wood  and  wood  product 
industries  (see  Table  7). 


TABLE  6.  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  INDUSTRY 


TOTAL  (EMPLOYED  BY  ALL  INDUSTRIES) 

58,336,000 

Consii-uction 

5,295,000 

Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

331,000 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

327,000 

Pulp,  paper,  and  paper  products 

336,0(K) 

Publishing,  printing  and  allied  industries 

758.0(K) 

SUBTOTAL  (WOOD  INDUSTRIES) 

7,047,000 

Sc)urce;  Japan  Statistical  Yearbook  1991 
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George  Kunaii,  ed.,  ilu'  Sew  Bock  aj  Rankin';}.  (.New  York:  Facts  on  File.  IWl).  122. 


TABLE  7.  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  BY  INDUSTRY 


TOTAL  (ALL  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISH.MENTS) 

6,708,759 

Construction 

576,417 

Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

39,128 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

48,080 

Pulp,  paper  and  paper  products 

19,174 

Publishing,  printing  and  allied  industries 

67,674 

SUBTOTAL  (WOOD  INDUSTRIES) 

750,473 

Source:  Japan  Slatislieal  Yearbook  1991 

Recently,  wood  and  wood  product  industries  have  experienced  high  growth. 
Specifically,  the  GNP  elasticity  of  paper  and  cardboard,  the  ratio  between  an  industry's 
growth  and  growth  in  overall  GNP  has  ri.sen  from  about  O.S  ten  years  ago  to  roughly  1.4 
in  the  last  few  years. Production  of  fine  office  papers  increased  20  percent  between 
1987  and  1990.  Paper  consumption  i.s  now  so  .strongly  linked  to  economic  growth  that 
the  financial  statements  of  major  pulp  and  paper  companies  are  used  by  analysts  as 
indicators  of  the  state  of  the  economy.-^'  Falling  costs  through  cheaper  imports  and 
increa.sed  demand  for  paper  ha\e  also  brought  about  very  visible  improvements  in  the 
profit  pictures  of  paper  manufacturing  companies.  These  trends,  high  growth  and  profits. 


282  "Access  Nippon "  I  WO  Ldiiion.  i  l  ukyo;  Access  Nippon  Inc..  1990).  96. 


Rinkcvich.  "A  Suualional  Oxcrvicvv  ol  Binluni  Bay.  "  Japan  Environnieni  Manual.  ,lunc 

1900,  16. 
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should  continue  to  increase  as  the  demand  ul  ‘inrurmalion  paper’  products  such  as  heat- 


sensitive  facsimile  paper  and  paper  lor  ordinary  copy  machines  increases."^*'"' 

Investment  in  construction,  the  largest  sector  associated  with  the  wood  and 
wood  product  industry,  was  projected  to  be  Y7().  11  trillion  for  1989  or  18  percent  of 
GNP,  the  largest  in  tlie  wttrld.  The  prosperous  conditions  of  the  construction  industry  are 
expected  to  continue  both  in  the  mid  and  long  ter.mTt'-'’  In  1990,  the  Japan  housing 
market  was  the  largest  in  the  world  with  more  than  1.6  million  starts. A  1988  Mini,stry 
of  Construction  survey  confirmed  the  frustration  fell  by  many  Japanese.  The  survey 
found  that  less  than  I  in  6  households  was  content  with  its  living  accommodations. 

In  The  Cominy  W{/r  ui/h  Jajxin.  George  Friedman  slates  that  “Growth  drives 
the  Japane.se  economy  and  a  decline  in  its  growth  can  threaten  the  very  fabric  of  Japanese 
society. Friedman  argues  thai  Japanese  coip-orations,  operating  under  a  high  debt  to 
equity  ratio,  often  face  a  cash  flow  crisis  jio.sed  by  debt  repayment  .schedules. 
Japane.se  coiporaiions,  rather  than  rely  on  investors  who  share  in  risk-taking,  borrow  the 
money  they  require  for  continued  expansion  from  banks  who  must  be  repaid  on  a  regular 
basis.  In  order  ui  obtain  sufficienl  cash  How,  Japane.se  corporations  must  expand  their 


Sipptm."  ‘)6-hS 
16TU-)6. 

-^^Fodd  ('aiiiht’ll,  "Knock  on  Woot).  “  Iiusiiu’\s  lok\(i  ( .lanuiuy  lhh2).  24. 

‘"'Ibid.  Since  lUHO.  Iloor  space  has  shiunk  hom  S4.s  squiue  leel  per  houseliuld  to  7.^0  squiue  teei. 

By  coinparisun,  die  average  Anieiican  dwelline  is  a  sp.icious  1. 440  squiue  leel. 

288p-riedinan.  Ihe  Coiniiv^  War  n  ull  Japdii.  (New  '^'ork;  Si.  Marlins  Press.  1991).  L^9. 

‘"  -^Edwin  U.  Keiscliauer.  The  .hiptiiiese  ’/(xldv:  Clianyc  and  Coniinuiiy.  iCmnbnii^c:  Ihuviuil 
llniversitv  Press,  19H8).  .771.  Reischauer  stales  dial  debi-equiiy  ratios  .sonieiimes  oin  as  high  as  80  lo  20 
percent. 
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market  share  ol'ien  at  the  expense  el  their  piol'ii  margin.  (Such  actions  are  often  viewed 
as  ’dumping'  by  Americans  and  oilier  Wesierners.)-'^^'  In  turn,  actions  that  hinder  growth, 
including  environmental  measures  dial  cm  off  the  supply  of  raw  materials  which  fuel 
Japan’s  economy,  are  not  welcome  by  the  Japanese. 

2.  Bureaucratic  and  Political  Barriers 

The  importance  placed  on  economic  growth  is  illustrated  by  the  dominance  of 
the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
(MOF)  within  the  hierarchy  of  the  12  cabinet  ministries.  Piestowitz  likens  MITI  to  the 
US  Department  of  Defense — MITI  views  indu.striai  and  trade  issues  as  closely  related  to 
the  nation’s  overall  secuiity  and  deems  it  necessary  to  provide  guidance,  that  is,  exerci.se 
power  to  maintain  that  .securiiy.-'’-  Thus  the  diuninance  of  MITI  and  the  MOF  is  unlikely 
to  change  in  the  short  term,  and  die  bureaucracy  as  a  whole  will  not  support 
environmental  policies  which  may  hinder  grow'tli  including  tho.se  .set  forth  by  the 
Environmental  Agency. 


^^^^Iriedmaii,  l.^,S-l.S7.  ".I  apaiioc  bclia\  ii)i  resemblc.s  noUiinij  su  much  as  iliai  of  a  Wcsierii  company 
taciii!.'  a  large  quarierly  iiueresi  paymciil  lo  a  bank,  ordering  its  sales  siafl  lo  cleiir  out  iinentory,  even  at  a 
lo.ss.  in  order  to  generate  ca.sli.  What  is  or  should  be  a  laiiiy  r;ue  occunence  in  a  Western  corporalion  is 
standard  operating  procedure  in  .lapan  ..  l  liis  is  a  normal  pattern  in  all  .lapiuie.se  e.sport  mmkets.” 

die  new  world  order,  .lapan’s  concern  regarding  acce.ss  to  raw  materials  and  imports  in  general 
will  grow.  During  Uic  Cold  W;u.  live  trade  v.a.s  politically  expedient,  foday,  as  evidenced  in  Uie  1992 
presideniial  campaign.  ’America  first'  is  now  popu'ai.  Moreover,  free  trade  is  increasingly  subject  to 
environmental  interests  found  within  die  t!.S  Congress.  Last  year.  environmeniaJ  issues  were  cenual  lo  die 
debate  on  die  extension  ol  fasl-Uack  authority  in  regaid  to  die  Mexican  free  hade  agreement.  As  die  battle 
was  pitched,  a  IcKise  labor-enviioninenial  axis  was  formed  which  opposed  die  fasl-Uack  exleirsion.  The 
extension  of  fast  track  audiority  was  onl>  apiuovcd  alter  President  Bush  proposed  an  environmental  ‘action 
plan’  on  1  May  1991.  In  April  1991.  .Sen.  Al  (iore  (D-Tennessee).  proposed  a  bill  (S.  1159)  to  provide  for 
die  labeling  or  marking  of  tropical  wood  aiul  tropical  wood  products  sold  in  die  flS  which  would  facilitate  a 
breakdown  of  the  total  cubic  meters  of  lumber.  plywoiKl.  veneers,  funiilure  containing  uopictil  haidwoods. 
and  logs  imported,  increase  cotisumei  auareness,  and  encourage  sustainable  development  ol  Uopical 
loresls.  (Copy  of  S  I  159.  ■‘Tropical  forest  Consumer  Inlormalion  and  Protection  Act  ol  1991"  received 
from  Senator  Gore's  oftice.  39.5  kus.sell  Senate  ( llfice  Building.  Washington  D.C.) 

-‘''^PrcMowit/.  223-224 


The  foreign  aid  buieaiiei'aey  vviJ]  a].si>  remain  unchanged  and  uncommitted  to 
the  environment.  Many  experts  have  suggested  a  greater  reliance  upon  'outsiders’ 
including  foreign  experts  and  nt)n-profit  organizations  and  the  local  staffers  at  overseas 
offices. 29^_However,  this  wciuld  require  that  the  bureaucracy  yield  some  of  its  authority 
on  aid  policy  to  these  'outsiders'  which  is  unlikely  in  the  short  term. 

Politics  presents  an  even  greater  barrier  to  change  on  environmental  policies 

than  the  bureaucracy  due  to  the  dominance  of  the  LDP.  The  LDP  has  controlled  the 

Japanese  Diet  for  over  three  decades.  Although  the  LDP  is  itself  a  coalition,  it  has  been 

successful  in  maintaining  solidarity.  Two  factors  insure  the  continuance  of  party 

discipline.  First,  individual  Diet  candidates  need  an  official  pany  endorsement  as  well  as 

financial  aid  to  have  much  chance  of  being  elected.  Secondly,  once  elected  to  the  Diet, 

members  “have  little  hope  of  political  plums  unle.ss  they  adhere  strictly  to  party 

discipline.”^^'^  The  factions  within  the  LDP  in  turn  help  to  perpetuate  the  system.  No 

one  faction  forms  a  majority  within  the  LDP.  Hence,  individual  factions  must  work 

within  the  party  to  promote  their  respeetix  e  leader  for  paiiy  president  and  prime  minister. 

The  weaker,  ideologically  inspired  political  groups  or  individuals  have  no  leverage 
of  any  kind  over  the  status  quo  other  than  the  little  material  pressure  they  are 
sometimes  able  to  muster.  In  short,  Japane.se  political  practice  is  a  matter  of  ‘might 
is  right'  disgui.scd  by  a.s.surances  and  tokens  of  ‘benevolence’.^^'’ 

The  status  quo  is  supported  or  maintained  by  business  leaders  who  seek  to  inlluence  LDP 
leaders  and  factions.  The  construction  industry  in  particular  is  tied  to  politicians  and 
foreign  aid.  In  the  past,  more  than  half  of  the  political  bribery  scandals  in  Japan  each 

2‘^^Klainaii.  5. 

2‘J‘^Rei.scliauer.  270. 

van  Woltcren.  I'lic  ul  Jdixiiwv-  (New  York:  Vintage  Books.  1090).  244. 


year  have  involved  the  eonslrueiion  seeiur.-'-'^’  in  early  1992,  Fumio  Abe.  a  former 
minister  who  is  a  close  associate  of  Prime  Minister  Miyazawa,  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  taking  bribes  from  Kyowa  Corp.,  a  now  bankrupt  steel-frame  manufacturer. 
Prosecutors  allege  that  Abe  accepted  Y80  million  from  Kyowa  during  1989  and  1990  in 
exchange  for  information  about  government  plans  to  build  a  new  expressway  between 
Hakodate  and  Esashi  in  Hokkaido.  Abe  has  admitted  receiving  YlOO  million  from 
Kyowa  in  legal  political  contributions,  but  denied  using  his  political  intluence  to  aid  the 
company.  Abe  resigned  as  the  secretary  general  of  the  Kochikai,  the  LDP  faction  headed 
by  Miyazawa,  in  December  1991,  shortly  after  the  first  allegations  that  he  had  received 
illegal  contributions.'*^^ 

The  Kyowa  scandal  lias  bioiighi  new  calls  for  reform.  Yet,  reform  seems 
unlikely.  Three  political-reform  hills  were  killed  last  autumn  in  a  parliamentary 
committee,  provoking  the  resignation  of  Prime  Minister  Kaifu  wht)  had  staked  his 
political  career  on  the  bills.  Real  reform  which  addresses  the  critical  issue  of  the  high 
cost  of  fighting  elections  under  the  cunent  multi-member  constituency  system  would  be 
revolutionary.  Revolution  is  not  part  of  Japan's  history.  Reischauer  describes  Japan's 
modern  political  development  as 

...  basically  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutitmary,  giving  it  a  certain  degree  ol 
stability  and  suggesting  that  further  changes,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  likely  tt) 
grow'  naturally  out  of  conditions  within  Japan. 

Yet  conditions  for  evolutionary  let  alone  revolutit)nary  change  are  hard  to  affect 
within  the  Japanese  Diet.  This  may  be  attributed  to  an  absence  of  open  debate.  Rather, 

'^'^^Forrest,  27. 

'*^^Robert  Delts.  "Poi.soiied  F'nciiiJ.sliip.  "  For  Fo.su'ni  Lcoiwiiul  Review,  2.^  .lanuiuy  1991.  11. 
'*^^Reiscliauer.  2.38. 


inierpellalions,  the  questioning  ol  cabinet  members  on  problems  of  government,  serve 
mainly  to  inlorm  the  mass  media  and  the  general  public  of  the  ‘party  line’  in  an  effort  to 
build  public  support.  Both  houses  also  elect  their  own  presiding  officers,  who  have  broad 
powers,  including  the  right  to  limit  debate  in  order  to  avoid  filibusters. Thus, 
opposition  members,  the  likely  source  of  any  future  green  movement,  remain  stymied. 

The  Japanese  Supreme  Court,  through  a  series  of  landmark  decisions  in  the 
iy70s,  established  the  principle  that  a  polluter  must  pay  individuals  who  are  damaged.  In 
so  doing,  the  Court  restrained  the  government  policy  of  economic  growth  at  any  price. 
However,  this  did  not  mark  the  rise  of  an  activist  Court.  Rather  the  Court  was  responding 
to  the  broad  Japanese  concept  t)f  kc\i;tii  or  'public  injury’  and  treated  such  issues  as  local 
cases.  In  general,  the  cases  themselves  were  pressed  forward  by  local  ad  hoc 
organizations  called  local  residents'  movements,  not  the  national  parties.  Today,  the 
Court  remains  predisposed  tii  supporting  the  majority  vote  of  the  Diet  and  is  not  likely  to 
inierlere  in  international  trade  including  limber.  Domestic  standards  will  not  be  applied 
to  the  overseas  operations  of  trading  corp()rations  even  though  individuals,  albeit  of 
another  countiy,  may  be  damaged. 

3.  Japanese  Sociological  Barriers 

The  Japan  Tropical  Forest  Action  Network  (JATAN)  has  yet  to  penetrate  the 
Japanese  consciousne.ss.  A  1989  survey  by  the  prime  minister's  office  showed  that  while 
a  majority  ol  the  Japanese  pt.)pulatiun  is  concerned  about  pollution  and  nature 
preservation,  only  18  percent  had  ever  participated  in  environmental  activities,  and  only  7 


^‘-'‘^Reischauer.  250-2.S1, 

^^^^Ibid..  258  and  286-288.  llic  mo.si  lainou.s  ol  tlic  cases,  Reischaiier  states,  was  Uiat  ol  inercurv 
poisoning  tiirtiugh  marine  products  at  tlic  Kyushu  town  ol  Miiuiinata.  where  die  source  til  pollution  was 
identilied  aseaily  as  IdSy,  but  a  linal  .Suprciiic  t'oun  decision  was  not  handed  down  until  1678. 
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percent  said  they  would  make  small  donations  to  private  conseiwation  groups. Am.)iher 
poll  conducted  by  a  United  Nations  agency  in  1988  revealed  that  among  citizens, 
government  officials  and  scholars  in  14  countries,  the  Japanese  were  the  least  concerned 
about  environmental  issues  and  the  least  ready  to  i.)ffer  money  or  other  assistance  to  help 
out.3^2  1990  was  the  lirst  year  that  Japane.se  environmentalists,  including  20  members  ol 
JATAN,  participated  in  World  Rain  Forest  Week.  JATAN  members  passed  out  leaflets 
as  a  folk  singer  entertained  on  a  warm,  sunny  day.  Thousands  of  people  passed  by  during 
an  hour  but  only  about  thirty  stopped  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  about  two-thirds 
were  foreigners.  In  the  short  term,  it  is  unlikely  that  JATAN  and  other  environmental 
activists  will  spur  a  mass  movement  to  stop  deforestation  in  Southeast  Asia  due  to  several 
sociological  barriers. 

Relative  to  past  and  present  domestic  environmental  concerns,  the  rainforests 
become  distant  and  incon.sequential.  As  noted  previously,  the  environmental  movement 
of  the  sixties  and  .seventies  was  a  localized  movement  where  groups  concerned 
themselves  with  only  a  single  i.ssue.  such  as  a  pt)lluting  factory,  a  plan  for  a  local  nuclear 
plant  or  industrial  zone,  or  the  noise  of  a  local  airport.  The  effects  of  domestic  industrial 
pollution  were  immediate  and  threatening,  especially  three  notorious  diseases;  the 
Minamata  disease,  Itai-itai  di.sea.se.  and  Yokkaichi  asthma. T.  J.  Pempel  provides  the 
following  description  of  the  infamous  Minamata  ca.se. 

Kathryn  Graven,  ".lapan’s  Timber  ('uirsumpiioii  Draw.s  Fire,  ”  Asian  Wall  Street  JournaL  8 
February  1990.  8. 

■"^^^''Sesser,  6.8. 

.1.  Peinpef  Policy  and  Ptdtlics  in  Japan:  Creative  Conservatism  (Philadelphia:  lemplc 
Dnixersiiy  Press.  1982),  222.  Minamaia  disease,  linked  to  methyl  inereury.  a  byproduct  in  the  maiiulacture 


As  fish  floated  belly  up  in  Minamala  bay,  as  cals  and  dogs  leaped  violently  about, 
convulsed  and  died,  as  birds  dropped  inexplicably  from  the  sky,  and  as  the  number 
ot  human  cripples  mounted  into  the  hundreds  and  as  dozens  of  deaths  look  place,  it 
became  increasingly  clear  to  victims  and  supporters  that  [Chisso  Petrochemical 
Corporation’s]  dumping  of  methyl  mercury  ...  was  the  first  link  in  the  causal 
chain....  [The]  disease  could  affect  children  born  to  victims.  The  end  result  was  the 
creation  of  large  numbers  of  human  vegetables  in  the  small  city  of  Minamata.-''^'' 

By  the  mid-1960s,  Japan  had  experienced  a  general  breakdown  in  the  character 
of  its  environment.  Noise,  water,  and  aii  pollution  had  become  pervasive.  In  May  1976, 
Tokyo  officially  recognized  1548  victims  of  mercury  poisoning  with  186  dead  and  over 
.^500  additional  victims  awaiting  certification,  .^50  victims  of  cadmium  poisoning  and 
120  dead,  232  ca.ses  of  hexavalent  chromium  poisoning  and  41  dead,  and  over  30,000 
victims  of  air  pollution. 

Obviously,  the  domestic  environmental  degradation  was  extreme.  Yet,  groups 
including  enterprise  unions  did  not  suppm't  the  victims  and  the  environmentalists.  The 
polluting  companies  provided  jobs  and  concern  for  the  environment  threatened  those 
jobs.  Today,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  growth  of  a  similar  movement  to  stop  defore.siaiion 
in  the  short  term  when  some  Japane.se  failed  to  respond  to  such  extreme  conditions  in  the 
past. 

‘Culturalisin'  forms  another  sticiological  barrier  to  change  in  regard  to 
deforestation.  The  Japanese  have  a  near  ob.se.ssion  with  their  uniqueness.  Exclusion 
comes  naturally  to  groups  that  are  tightly  bound  by  a  self-conscious  sense  of 


ol  acetaldehyde  and  vinyl  chloride,  dcsiroys  the  brain  and  die  cenual  nervous  system  and  was  first 
recognized  in  the  town  of  Miiuunaia  in  lU.Sf).  laier  along  die  Agano  River  in  iy6.S.  and  in  1973.  along  die 
Sea  of  Ariaka.  luii-iiai,  ( literally  die  ‘ouch-ouch  disea.se’)  caused  by  cadmium  in  rice,  was  fust  noticed  in 
ly.^.S  in  the  Toyama  Prefecture.  Yokktiichi  asdima.  a  lung  aihnent,  was  die  result  of  complex  smoke  and 
s(.K)t  emissions  in  die  city  of  Yokkaichi. 

-"'O^lbid.,  224-22.*;. 

396Ne.ster.  382-383. 
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uniqueness.-^O"^  Harmony  ul'  ihe  group  and  belonging  lo  the  group  are  most  imporiani  lo 
individual  Japanese.  Individuals  assoeiaied  u'iih  two  environmenlal  groups.  JATAN  and 
Friends  of  the  Earth  Japan,  mv  iieaicd  politely  but  yet  are  not  accepted. 

Zoologist  Hideo  Obara,  considered  one  of  the  deans  of  Japanese 
environmentalism,  sheds  some  light  on  another  aspect  of  Japanese  culture.  Although 
many  Japanese  regularly  stress  their  historical  and  cultural  ties  with  nature  and  say  they 
love  creation,  Obara  notes  that  Japane.se  do  not  hesitate  to  alter  nature,  prefening  to  bring 
some  sign  of  nature,  such  as  a  Bonsai  tree,  into  their  house.  Nature,  like  the  Bonsai  tree, 
is  not  necessarily  beautiful  until  shaped  or  molded  by  human  hands. This  attitude  is 
reflected  is  perhaps  also  rellecied  in  Japan's  beached  which  are  blighted  by  litter. 

The  Japanese  media  have  dt)ne  little  to  break  through  the  insularity  formed  by 
culturalism.  At  an  internaiit)nal  ecology  conference  held  in  Kyoto,  Randy  Hayes,  founder 
of  the  Rain  Forest  Action  Network  based  in  San  Francisco,  accused  Japanese  journalists 
of  covering  domestic  issues  such  as  pollution  I'rom  golf  c(,)urses  while  ignoring  ecological 
problems  abroad. Yoichi  Kuroda.  .secretary  general  of  JATAN.  added  that  compared 
U)  foreign  and  Japanese  English-language  newspapers,  there  is  little  or  no  coverage  by  the 
Japanese  press  of  demonstrations,  here  or  abroad,  against  Japanese  companies'  logging 
activities  in  the  Third  World."''*’ 


•^^^Clyde  V,  Pre.sl()wil/.  iradni:^  Places:  How  tVV  Arc  Giving  Our  Future  to  Japan  and  How  to 
Reclaim  it  (New  York:  Basie  Books,  liie..  lUSS),  l'.)2  ami  203. 

308jaeob  M.  Sclilesinger,  ".lapaji's  biu  ironineiiial  Record  Improves,”  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal.  27 
Hebruary  1992,  1  and  14.  (The  aliiiude  symbolized  by  (he  Bon.sai  uee  .seems  to  be  completely  opposite  ol 
dial  commonly  found  in  America  which  views  nature  as  beautiful  left  untouched  or  in  a  pristine  state. 

■^^'''.lohn  M,  Flanagan.  "Media  Rapped  U)r  Ignoring  Ecology.  ”  Japan  Times.  9  .lune  1990.  (The 
pollution  as.sociated  with  golf  courses  stems  tu)m  the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals  in  maintaining  die 
greens  and  fairways.) 

■"'lOlbid. 
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C.  AGENTS  FOR  CHANGE 


There  exist  several  agents  lor  change  in  environmental  policy.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  are  several  members  of  the  LDP  including  Kosugi  Takashi,  Japan  Coordinator 
for  Global  Legislators  Organized  for  a  Balanced  Environment  (GLOBE).  GLOBE 
provides  Kosugi  Takashi  an  international  forum  and  support  in  seeking  change  in  Japan’s 
environmental  policies.  Specifically.  GLOBE  has  called  upon  the  government  of  Japan 
to  take  measures  to  halt  all  illegal  log  imports  from  the  Philippines  and  to  consider 
publication  of  all  import  figures  by  country  of  origin  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
discrepancies  between  trade  figures  of  Japan  and  other  countries. Kosugi  Takashi  is 
also  head  of  the  Lower  Hou.se  committee  on  environmental  issues.  Two  former 
environmental  minister;.,  Aichi  Kazuo  and  Aoki  Masahisa,  support  Kosugi  Takashi 
within  the  Lower  Ht)use.  These  three  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  change  environmental 
policy  from  within  Japan  while  reaching  out  for  international  support. 

JATAN  is  also  a  significant  agent  for  change.  JATAN’s  membership  of  750 
represents  a  core  of  activists  who  can  continually  raise  the  consciousness  of  the  Japanese. 
JATAN  has  been  aided  recently  by  a  renewed  interest  within  the  media  as  well  as  a 
greater  interest  shown  by  the  college-age  Japanese. 

Several  local  governments  have  responded  to  the  mounting  criticism  of  the  use  of 
tropical  hardwoods  in  kopaiie.  Following  action  by  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Govemment, 
the  Osaka  Municipal  Government  announced  that  it  would  reduce  the  quantity  of  ir  pical 
hardwood  used  in  construction  of  public  projects.  Kopune  will  be  replaced  with  other 
materials  such  as  aluminum  to  form  ci)ncrete  molds.  The  Osaka  and  Kyoto  prefectural 


"GLOBE  Inienialiunal  Action  Agenda:  l.oviging  in  Uie  Philippines,"  Global  Legislators  lor 
Bid;uiced  Environinettt.  Washington  1).(  ..  4  1-ebruai  y  1992. 

■^'^Phone  cotiversatit)!!  with  .Sonoko  Kawakaini  ol  JA  l'AN  on  2!^  Miuch  1992. 


governments  plan  similar  projecis.  In  the  Osaka  Municipal  test  project,  aluminum  will 
account  for  60  percent  of  all  concrete  molds.  However,  one  contractor  on  the  test  project 
cited  several  limitations  including  a  lack  of  companies  specializing  in  recycling  the 
aluminum  molds  and  greater  costs  for  small  subcontractors  who  prepare  the  molds. 
Kopane  is  approximately  one-lcnth  the  cost  of  aluminum.  For  the  trend  to  continue, 
local  governments  will  have  to  subsidize  .small  and  medium  sized  contractors.-^^-'' 

Oddly,  the  development  of  a  new  adhesive  may  save  the  rainforests  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Two  companies,  Honen  Seiyaku  and  Oshika  Shinko,  recently  developed  adhesives 
especially  suitable  for  use  on  plywood  made  from  conifers,  which  is  generally  not  as 
smooth  as  plywood  made  from  hardwoods.-^*'*  The  wood  industry  accounts  for  over  one- 
third  of  all  adhesive  output  and  the  Japan  Adhesive  Industry  Association  reported  that 
plywood  adhesive  output  rose  to  5.^0,351  m  tons,  and  shipments  rose  to  510,088  m  tons 
worth  Y41,055  million  in  1990. Already,  Japan  has  begun  to  shift  wood  supplies  to 
Russia,  North  America,  and  New  Zealand.  In  1991,  a  $1  billion  joint  venture  was 
proposed  between  Japan  and  Russia.  Japan  hopes  to  trade  logging  equipment  to  Russia 
for  6  million  cubic  meters  of  logs  and  4(K),(HK)  cubic  meters  of  wood  products  over  a  five 
year  period.3*^  Domestically,  new  political  channels  must  be  found,  perhaps  similar  to 
those  established  in  the  environmental  movement  of  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Although 


^Sachiko  Hirao,  "Osaka  Moves  (u  Cui  Back  on  Use  ol  Tropical  Timber,"  Japan  Times  Weekly 
(International  Edition),  11-17  May  19^2.  4. 

.^14“Coniter  Boards  Bonded  l-itsier  wiUi  New  Adhesive,  ”  Japan  Chemical  Week,  19  December  1991.  7 
and  "Oshika  Shinko  Develops  and  Adliesive  tor  Needle-leaved-tree  Plywixrds,  ”  Japan  Chemical  Week,  5 
December  1991,  5. 

^^•*'"Adhesive  Demand  Keeping  Tavorable  l  one.  "  Japan  Chemical  Week,  26  September  1991,  3. 
316“japan  (o  Develop  Forests  in  Siberia.  ”  World  lV(W(Augu.st  1991),  6. 


corporate  behavior  may  be  iiinuencecl  by  pressure  from  Japanese  consumers,  media,  and 
government,  pressure  from  abroad  may  he  the  most  effective  influence. 

Mitsubishi,  perhaps  the  best  knoum  and  most  visible  saga  shosha  worldwide,  has 
already  proved  sensitive  to  criticism  from  environmentalists  in  Europe  and  the  US.^*^  In 
September  1989,  an  environmental  group  destroyed  a  car  made  by  Mitsubishi  Motors 
Corp.  by  using  a  crane  to  drop  a  log  onto  .i.  The  demonstration  took  place  in  front  of  the 
company’s  representative  in  Rotterdam  as  activists  shouted  “Don’t  buy  cars  produced  by 
Mitsubishi,  destroyer  of  tropical  rain  forests Environmentalists  also  launched  a 
‘facsimile  attack,’  clogging  the  company’s  overseas  office  lines  with  protest  messages, 
and  boycotted  Mitsubishi  cars  and  consumer  electronics.  In  April  1990,  Mitsubishi 
organized  an  in-house  environmental  department  and  announced  plans  to  collect  used 
paper  in  its  offices  in  order  to  improve  its  environmental  image. The  other  sogo 
shosha  have  followed  Mitsubishi's  lead  in  establi.shing  environmental  offices.^20 

However,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  commitment  when  measured  in  dollars. 
Mitsubishi  and  86  other  members  of  the  Japan  Lumber  Importers'  Association  have 
publicized  their  contributions  to  a  $70,000  fund  aimed  at  promoting  environmental 
research.  That  represents  a  commitment  of  about  $800  per  company. ^21 


^“Conservation  Groups  Tai  jiel  1  niUint:  Finns.  ’’  Japan  Lconaritic  Journal,  28  .luly  1990.  26. 
^  I  ^"Return  of  tlic  Mitsubishi  Ziiibaisu,  ”  Daily  Yomnii  i.  17  May  1990.  1. 

^'^“Conservation  Groups  l  arjiLM  I  ratlini!  Finns  " 


320“('  jioij  up  Fiivironineni  Ollicc.  "  Japan  iinws.  25  .luly  1990,  1 1. 

^^^Karl  Schoenberger,  "Hunger  lor  WikhI  Slill  Ravages  Rain  Forests.  "  Daily  Yonuuri,  21  December 
1989,.^. 
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Mitsubishi's  image  has  alsi)  been  tarnished  by  the  recent  removal  of  a  comic  book 
frtim  Japanese  high  schools  at  the  request  of  the  Education  Ministry.  The  comic  book, 
part  of  a  series  proposed  by  the  Science  and  Technob'gy  Educational  Association  to 
introduce  students  to  Japane.se  coi  porations,  was  intended  to  polish  up  the  image  of  the 
so^o  shosha  but  had  the  opposite  affect.  One  chapter  in  the  216-page  Mitsubishi  comic 
book  depicts  a  man  named  Hino,  modeled  after  a  real-life  employee,  who  is  told  to  find  a 
way  to  demonstrate  that  Mitsubishi  is  doing  its  part  to  help  .solve  global  environmental 
problems.  In  aerial  surveys  of  the  Philippines.  Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  Hino  finds  green 
forests  where  he  expects  to  find  hills  laid  bare  by  logging.  In  other  areas,  Hino  finds  bare 
hills  and  scrub  forest  suppo.sedly  lel'l  by  local  tribes  practicing  slash  and  burn  agriculture. 
Citing  FAO  statistics,  the  comic  bt)ok  slates  that  the  greatest  damage  is  caused  by 
clearing  of  tropical  rainforests  for  farming.  The  comic  ends  by  explaining  Mitsubishi's 
support  for  a  $1.5  million  project  to  recreate  a  forest  ecosystem  in  Sarawak  with  trees 
native  to  the  region. -^22  jaTAN  has  criiici/ed  the  project  which  does  not  address  present 
rales  of  deforestation. 

The  Japanese  government  has  al.st)  submitted  to  international  pressure  and  lent 
at  least  symbolic  support  for  the  environment  in  international  forums  and  organizations 
including  the  International  Tropical  Timber  Organization  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  Japan  has  also  .supported  environmental  initiatives  pul  forward  by  the  Group  ol 
Seven  and  the  Eaiih  Summit. 

Environmental  issues  formed  a  major  part  of  the  Group  of  Seven  economic 
declaration  issued  at  the  close  of  the  London  economic  summit  in  July  1991.  The 
declaration  said  that 

■^^^Elaine  Kurienbacli.  "Mi(Mibi>lii  Assaciaial  Press.  ?i0  March  1992.  Copy  obliiincd  via 

IxuNet.  "rainfor.  lunbei  "  conlcrcncc.  I  April  I902, 


Growing  market  economies  can  best  mobilize  the  means  for  protecting  the 
environment,  while  democratic  systems  ensure  proper  accountability  .... 
Environmental  considerations  should  be  integrated  into  . . .  government  policies  in  a 
way  that  reflects  their  economic  costs. 

The  declaration  also  prt)mi.sed  assistance  to  developing  nations  to  cope  with 
environmental  problems  stated  that  the  .seven  leaders  remained  concerned  about  the 
destruction  of  tropical  rainl’orests  and  welcomed  the  spread  debt  for  nature  exchanges 
with  an  emphasis  on  forests. 

Recently,  over  100  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet  expressed  their  desire  to 
attend  the  Earth  Summit  in  Brazil.  (A  lesser  number  of  Diet  members  were  allowed  to 
attend  when  the  Summit  coincided  with  a  vote  on  the  use  of  Japanese  military  as  UN 
peacekeeping  forces.)  However,  some  analysts  see  the  rush  of  Japane.se  politicians 
eagerly  addressing  environmental  problems  as  being  only  a  matter  of  political 
expediency.  Faced  with  elections  for  the  Upper  House  in  July  1992  which  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  Lower  Hou.se  election,  some  LDP  members  may  hope  to  divert 
attention  away  from  the  recent  run  of  bribery  scandals.  Prime  Minister  Kiichi  Miyazawa, 
suffering  from  very  poor  popularity  ratings,  has  also  hinted  that  he  would  like  to  attend 
the  Earth  Summit. 

However,  former  Prime  Minister  Takeshita  has  added  some  substance  to  the 
environmental  movement.  At  a  6  March  1992  forum  on  the  subject  of  environmental 
clean-up.  sponsored  by  the  Japan  Global  Enviix)nment  Committee,  a  group  headed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Keidanren,  the  Japane.se  Federation  of  Economic  Organizations, 
Takeshita  stated. 

Diet  members  are  beginning  to  take  interest  in  environmental  problems.  Any 
politician  who  ignores  the.se  i.ssues  de.served  to  be  called  a  nitwit  and  a  coward.  In 
the  past,  environmentalism  was  a  movement  of  anti-government,  anti- 


^^^"Group  of  Seven  Summit  Declanitnni.s."  US  Departnu'ni  of  Stale  Dispatch.  22  July  1991,  .*'22. 
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eslablishmenl,  iVingc  clciiicnis.  Ni>i  anynunv.  The  niDvemcnl  is  pan  of  ihe  pi)liiical 
mainsiream.''^'* 

Japan's  support  for  the  Climate-Change  Treaty  signed  at  the  Earth  Summit 
added  some  subslanee  to  the  environmental  movement  within  Japan.  However,  Japan's 
support  for  the  original  Climate-Change  Treaty  which  sought  to  reduce  CO2  emissi(.)ns  to 
1990  levels  by  the  year  2000  played  to  Japan's  .strength.  Japan,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
countries  in  the  industrialized  world  would  .sacrifice  little  to  meet  the  goal.  Japanese 
corporations  may  also  be  better  positioned  to  take  advantage  of  increased  demand  for 
high-tech  pollution  control  devices  or  more  efficient  manufacturing  proces.ses.  In  these 
changes,  a  distinct  pattern  may  be  di.sceined.  Japan,  in  solving  severe  domestic 
environmental  problems  moved  from  denial  or  indifference  to  symbolic  action,  to  a 
technocratic  response  and  solution. 


324"ldP  pyjj  Scurry  to  Hug  ihc  liiiviiDuincni. "  Japan  Access.  30  March  iy<J2,  1  and  3. 
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VI.  THE  US  AND  DEFORESTATION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

The  US  has  heeume  iiiDie  'j:rceii'  Dver  the  last  20  years.  Grass  roots  movements  are 
aelive  throughout  America  and  envir«.)nmcntal  groups  are  now  elTective  lobbyists  in 
Washington  D.C.  and  in  state  capitals.  The  elTcctiveness  ol' environmental  lobbyists  with 
*he  support  of  key  congressmen  is  rellected  in  the  'greening'  of  US  foreign  aid  programs, 
trade  agreements  including  NAFTA  and  America's  leadership  on  global  environmental 
issues  including  the  reduction  of  CFCs.  However,  the  'greening'  of  the  US  has  been  an 
evolutional^  process.  In  the  past.  America's  environmental  record  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
marred  by  the  logging  practices  of  US  crnporations  in  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia. 

A.  THE  PHILIPPINES 

US  corporatir)ns  entered  the  Philippines  after  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898. 
However,  intensive  logging  did  not  occur  until  after  World  War  II.  From  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  until  the  early  197()s.  the  logging  industry  grew  rapidly.  In  1969, 
logging  exports  exceeded  1 1  million  cubic  meters,  nearly  triple  that  of  1955.  Annual 
average  outputs  of  10  million  cubic  meters  were  maintained  until  1974. ^2.*;  After  1974, 
exports  dropped  drastically  due  to  fore.st  depletion,  world  recession,  competition  from 
other  log-producing  countries  including  Indonesia  and  the  Malaysian  states  of  Sabah  and 
Sarawak,  and  heightened  con.servation  awareness. 


t\)lluis,  Cvn.\cn'aiion  Alias.  l‘>4  .Svc  ;iJm>  Kobvii  Uc|X’iuu  and  Miiicolin  Gilli.s,  eds..  Public  Policies 
and  the  Misuse  of  Fore. si  Re.si'uices  (New  York:  (’iunbndgc  Univcisity  l^re.vs,  1988), 
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Following  ihe  devasiaiion  of  Ormoc  in  the  wake  of  tropical  storm  Uring  in 

November  1991,  the  Philippine  Free  Press  denounced  US  logging  companies  lor  their 

role  in  del'oresialion  in  the  Philippines  and  agreed  with  President  Aquino  that  present  day 

illegal  loggers  were  not  responsible  for  the  tragedy. 

...  "illegal  logging"  going  on  at  pre.senl  in  that  place  should  not  be  blamed  for  the 
Ormoc  tragedy  because  the  Onnuc  area  was  totally  logged  by  the  end  of  the  1950s. 
For  a  long  time  now,  it  has  been  a  dusty  de.sert  waiting  for  a  rainstorm  to  turn  into  a 
muddy  torrent  sweeping  everything  and  everyone  under  it.  Illegal  logging  going  on 
elsewhere  in  Leyte  will  account  for  fla.sh  Hoods  that  will  kill  hundreds  or  thousands 
in  those  places  at  .some  future  date.  But  not  for  this  celebrated  t)ne  we  are  now 
bemoaning. 


The  truth  is  US  logging  companies  stripped  the  Philippines  bare  by  the  end  of  the 
1960s.  They  came  here  and  implemented  a  scorched  earth  policy  on  our  fore.;ts  that 
no  government  dared  question  and  which  the  pre-martial  law  press,  except  for  the 
Free  press,  was  too  stupid  or  too  corrupt  to  denounce.  And  a  review  of  FREE 
PRESS  back  issues  reveals  that  it  even  missed  the  identity  of  the  main  culprits — all- 
American  companies.  It  is  remarkable  how  a  fact  so  large  could  have  been 
overlooked. 

Companies  like  Findlay  Miller  and  Basilan  Lumber  deployed  barges  straight  from 
overseas  and  beached  them  in  the  various  islands.  Mammoth  crews  of  tree  cutters 
with  electric  saws  and  bulldozers  assaulted  the  islands'  forests,  mowing  down  the 
trees  without  regard  to  size,  and  then  picking  the  most  commercial  logs  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  rot.  They  rolled  or  Hoated  the  logs  down  to  the  shore  to  be  loaded 
directly  on  to  barges,  and  then  to  .ships  offshore.  No  fees,  no  licenses,  no 
regulation,  no  nothing.  They  had  timber  licenses  but  that  was  the  last  connection 
these  rapacious  companies  had  with  the  centra!  Philippine  government — except  for 
bribes,  presumably.  This  was  for  their  country.  Luneta  was  for  Philippine 
Independence  parades  but  the  rest  of  our  then  forest-rich  islands  belonged  to  the 
great  American  imber  companies  to  be  logged  like  there  was  no  tomorrow.  And, 
indeed,  there  was  no  tomorrow  for  the  US  companies  which  had  no  intention  of 
sticking  around  to  harvest  the  next  growth  of  trees  they  had  not  planted  anyway. 


■  ^^"Thanks,  America."  Philippines  Free  Press.  30  November  1001.  21.  (In  tlie  mid-1060s  Filipino 
enuepreneur  Andres  Soriano  and  Swedisli  corporaiions  iiisiiluled  retorestation  programs.  Presideni 
Aquino  later  gave  an  award  to  a  SweOish  corporaiioii  as  one  ol  her  first  official  acts.) 
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B.  INDONESIA 

In  the  late  1960s,  as  US  coi  pDiaiions'  lodging  concessions  in  the  Philippines  became 
less  profitable,  Weyerhaeuser  and  others  sought  to  expand  their  operations.  At  the  same 
time,  Indonesia  sought  foreign  investment  and  expertise  in  its  drive  to  enter  the  world 
limber  market.  Weyerhaeuser  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the  International  Timber 
Corporation  of  Indonesia  (ITCI),  a  trust  established  by  President  Suharto  in  which  the  top 
73  Generals  in  Suharto's  government  were  the  major  shareholders.  In  1971,  ITCI  gained 
a  .386,CK)U  hectare  concession  of  primary  forest  in  East  Kalimantan,  and  Weyerhaeuser 
provided  the  operations'  total  investment  of  $32  million.  (Georgia  Pacific  and  Unilever 
also  obtained  concessions  in  Kalimantan.)  Through  the  first  seven  years  ITCI's  log  sales 
averaged  $37  million  annually,  and  in  1977  output  from  the  one  concession  in  East 
Kalimantan  reached  1.6  million  tuns  worth  $66  million.  However,  in  1978  the 
government  doubled  export  taxes  to  20  percent,  and  in  1980,  the  Three  Ministers  Decree 
put  greater  pressure  on  all  logging  operations  to  reinvest  profits  in  processing  facilities. 
Plywood  expoiis  remained  exempt  from  taxes.  These  measures  marked  the  beginning  of 
Indonesia's  drive  to  become  the  largest  supplier  of  tropica!  plywood  on  the  international 
market.  Weyerhaeuser  pulled  out  of  ITCI  in  1984  showing  no  interest  in  limber 
processing  or  managing  the  forest. 

C.  THE  US  ROLE  TODAY 

Today,  the  US  plays  a  relatively  minor  role  in  deforestation  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
1989,  the  US  ranked  third  in  total  hardwood  imports  behind  Japan  and  South  Korea  (see 
Table  1)  and  ranks  fourth  if  the  countries  of  the  EEC  are  considered  as  a  whole. 


■^^^Hursl,  Rainforest  Politics.  34  aiul  Rl’pcuo  and  Ciillis.  Public  Policies  and  the  Misuse  of  Forest 
Resources.  .‘>3-98. 
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However,  nearly  80  percent  ol'all  US  hardwood  imports  originate  in  Southeast  Asia  with 

approximately  78  percent  of  that  subtotal  supplied  by  Indonesia  (see  Table  8  and  9). 

TABLES.  US  TROPICAL  HARDWOOD*  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  ASIA- 

PACIFIC  REGION 


COUNTRY 

1991 

Burma 

979 

738 

Indonesia 

710,049 

Japan 

628 

Malaysia 

139,515 

Papua  New  Guinea 

0 

Philippines 

14.858 

Singapore 

5,888 

South  Korea 

176 

Taiwan 

27,682 

Thailand 

4,434 

Subtotal 

904,947 

WORLD 

1,120,780 

Units:  Cubic  meters 

*Includes  plywood,  lumber,  and  Logs 

(Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce) 
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TABLE  9.  US  TROPICAL  HARDWOOD  VENEER  IMPORTS  FROM  THE 

ASIA-PACIFIC  REGION 


COUNTRY 

1991 

Burma 

0 

Fiji 

1,726,744 

Hong  Kong 

39,241 

Indonesia 

850,731 

Japan 

449,401 

Malaysia 

6,032,374 

New  Zealand 

30,740 

Philippines 

6,811,863 

Singapore 

2,031,541 

Taiwan 

59,673 

Thailand 

181,353 

Subtotal 

18,213,661 

World 

128,552,615 

Units;  Square  meters 

(Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce) 


The  Rainforest  Action  Network  has  targeted  several  US  companies  that  have 
subsidiaries  involved  in  tropical  timber  operations.  These  companies  include  Boise 
Cascade  Corp.,  Champion  International,  Georgia-Pacific  Coip.,  Great  Northern  Nekoosa, 
Iniernaiionai  Paper,  Kimberly-Clark,  and  Weyerhaeuser.  The  Rainforest  Action  Network 
encourages  activists  to  write,  call  or  dt)  whatever  is  appropriate  to  urge  the  companies  to 
ensure  that  they  are  trading  only  in  products  from  sustainably  managed  rainforests. 
Several  of  the  companies  that  RAN  has  targeted  have  subsidiaries  active  in  the 
Philippines  (see  Table  10). 


TABLE  10.  MAJOR  AMERICAN  LOGGING  INTERESTS  IN  THE 

PHILIPPINES 


LOCAL  COMPANY  (SUBSIDIARY) 

US  OWNER  (PARENT) 

Lianga  Bay 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 

Findlay  Millar  Co. 

Findlay  Millar  Co. 

Zamboanga  Wood  Products 

Boise-Cascade  Corp. 

Paper  &  Industrial  Coip.  of  the  Philippines 
(PICOP) 

International  Paper  Andres  Soriano  «& 
A.s.sociaied  Companies 

Bislig  Bay  Lumber 

International  Paper  Andres  Soriano 

Basilan  Lumber  Co, 

(Source;  Hurst,  Rainforest  Politics.  201) 
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D.  THE  GREENING  OF  THE  US 

1.  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Tropical  Forests 

As  early  as  the  late  l^TOs,  the  desiruction  of  the  Earth's  rainforests  were  a 
matter  of  concern  for  the  United  Stales.  In  his  Environmental  Message  of  2  August  1979, 
President  Carter  cited  the  work  of  the  United  States'  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Tropical 
Forests.  President  Carter  requested  that  the  Task  Force's  findings  and  conclusions  be 
reported  to  him.  In  its  report,  the  Task  Force  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  the  United 
Slates  Strategy  Conference  on  Tropical  Deforestation  held  12-14  June  1978  in 
Washington  D.C.: 

The  world  is  being  confronted  by  an  extremely  serious  problem  with  immediate  and 
long-range  socio-economic  and  ecological  consequences  as  the  result  of  the 
accelerating  loss  of  forest  and  vegetative  cover  in  the  humid  and  semiarid  lands 
within  or  near  the  tropical  latitudes.  Further,  the  community  of  nations  must 
quickly  launch  an  accelerated  and  cttordinaied  attack  on  the  problem  if  this  greatly 
undervalued  and  probably  irreplaceable  resources  are  to  be  protected  from  virtual 
destruction  by  the  early  part  of  the  next  century. 

The  Task  Force  determined  that  the  US  has  a  broad  set  of  interests  in  the 
tropical  forests  including  political,  humanitarian,  economic,  environmental  as  well  as 
educational  and  scientific  interests.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  the  US,  the  Task 
Force  established  short,  medium  and  long  term  goals.  By  the  year  2000,  the  Task  Force 
stated  that  the  worldwide  forest  areas  should  be  relatively  sialic  or  expanding  as 
reforestation  and  aforesiaiion  efforts  olTsei  culling  and  other  losses.  The  Task  Force  set 
forward  a  strategy  for  the  US  with  both  domestic  and  international  components 
recognizing  the  need  to  complement  the  efforts  of  FAO  through  bilateral  development 
a.ssistance  and  support  of  applied  and  basic  re.search.  The  Task  Force  also  recognized 


The  World's  Tropical  Forests:  A  Policy.  .Strategy,  and  Program  for  the  United  States.  Report  to 
the  President  by  a  U.S.  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Tropical  Forests  (Washington  D.C.:  U.S.  Printing 
Ottke,  1980).  1. 
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resource  monitoring  through  the  use  ol"  LANDSAT  and  environmental  impact 
assessments  as  principal  components  in  carrying  out  the  strategy.  Since  1978,  the  US 
strategy  first  set  forward  by  the  Task  Force  has  evolved  as  have  the  various  government 
agencies  including  USAID. 

2.  US  Agency  for  International  Development 

In  the  past,  various  environmental  groups  criticized  USAID  for  its  development 
policies.  Environmentalists  accused  USAID  of  sponsoring  roads  that  led  to  deforestation, 
lending  money  to  Third  World  governments  for  grandiose  projects  that  frequently 
hastened  environmental  degradation,  subsidizing  large  farmers  use  of  pesticides  and 
fertilizer  while  ignoring  the  growing  numbers  of  poor  farmers,  and  promoting  cattle 
ranching.  Today,  some  environmental  groups  praise  USAID.  Jane  Lyons,  an 
international  projects  director  for  the  National  Audubon  Society  stales  that  "AID  is 
beginning  to  come  around. The  Rainforest  Alliance  Tropical  Conservation 
Newsbureau  reports  that  a  principal  USAID  planning  document  contains  a  conclusion 
that  could  have  been  written  by  the  National  Audubon  Society  or  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund.  The  document  states. 

Development  plans  .  .  .  will  fail  unless  they  contain  ambitious  measures  to  replant 
the  region's  forests,  protect  its  critical  watersheds,  rehabilitate  its  degraded  lands, 
and  help  its  desperately  poor  small  farmers  to  earn  a  decent  living  by  sustainable 
farming  measures. 

Environmental  groups  are  m)w  allowed  to  manage  on-the-ground  projects,  and 
USAID  funds  and  cooperates  with  NGOs.  John  Vaugn,  a  senior  USAID  resources 


lukofsky.  "The  Greeniiij;  ol  U.SAID."  Kaiiitoresi  Alliance  Tropical  Conservation  Newsbureau. 
1 1  May  1992.  Copy  obtained  via  TeoNei,  "rainlor.jienera"  eonlerenee,  20  May  1992. 

•"'^Oibid. 
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advisor  stales  .  .  this  is  the  fiisi  time  in  history  where  the  US  government  has  gone  to 
NGOs  and  said  we  will  follow  your  lcad."-^^‘ 

3.  Congress 

The  US  Congress  has  pushed  the  greening  of  USAID.  Beginning  in  1975,  a 
federal  court  ruled  that  the  National  Environmcnlal  Policy  Act  1970  required  USAID  to 
prepare  environmental  impact  statements  before  pesticides  were  sold  to  developing 
countries.  In  1986,  Congre.ss  amended  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  placing  emphasis  on 
saving  the  tropical  rainforests  and  biodiversity.  In  1991,  the  Congress  budgeted  $50 
million  for  the  World  Bank's  Global  Environmental  Fund  designed  to  aid  developing 
countries  manage  environmental  problems  including  deforestation.  The  money 
represented  part  of  a  $15.3  billion  foreign  aid  appropriation  which  reduced  the 
administrations  budget  for  military  aid  while  increasing  economic  and  environmental 
aid.332 

Congress  has  also  eagerly  funded  NASA's  Mission  to  Planet  Earth.  In  1990, 
Congress  put  $652  million  into  the  program  and  today  the  project  is  competing  with 
Space  Station  Freedom.  Among  the  companies  seeking  a  piece  of  the  project  are  several 
defense  contractors:  General  Electric,  TRW,  and  Hughes  Aircraft.  The  centerpiece  of 
the  program  is  a  satellite  platftirm  called  the  Earth  Observing  System  which  will  measure 
the  Earth's  temperature,  wind,-.,  clouds,  rain,  lightning  and  radiation  levels.  The  goal  is  to 
learn  how  man  is  changing  the  Earth  to  help  lawmakers  decide  what  measures  are 
required  to  slow  or  reverse  the  damage.  Concern  for  the  environment  has  gone  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  knowledge  that  big  science  projecus,  like  weapons  projects  of  the  not  too 

331  Ibid. 

332p  Davis,  "The  Greeninj:  ul  Foreign  Aid."  Omfiies.sional  Quarterly,  15  June  1991,  1600. 


distant  past  offer  ample  opportunity  for  home-state  spending.  NASA,  like  the  Pentagon, 
has  spread  projects  over  key  congressit)na)  districts.  California,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and 
New  York  all  benefit  from  the  project.  NASA  estimates  that  the  project  will  cost 
anywhere  from  $36.5  to  $41  billion. 

4.  Local  Movements 

Since  1990,  several  states  and  cities  within  the  US  have  banned  the  use  of 
tropical  limber  by  government  agencies,  public  benefit  corporations,  and  in  public 
construction.  The  state  of  Arizona  was  the  first  to  ban  the  use  of  tropical  timber  by  all 
stale  agencies.  On  31  July  1991 ,  Governor  Mario  Cuomo  of  New  York  signed  bill  7476- 
A,  "An  Act  to  Amend  the  State  Finance  Law.  in  relation  to  prohibiting  the  purchase  of 
any  tropical  hardwood  products."  The  law  forbids  the  state  to  purchase  any  tropical  wood 
products  such  as  cabinets,  paneling,  moldings,  doorskins,  or  sawnwood.  The  bill 
excluded  tropical  plywood  until  July  1992  due  to  budget  problems. 

Following  in  the  path  of  Santa  Monica.  California  and  Bellingham,  Washington, 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  voted  unanimously  to  ban  the  use  of  tropical  timber 

by  any  San  Francisco  department  or  agency  on  3  December  199U.  Supervisor  Nancy 

Walker,  the  sponsor  of  the  ordinance  stated, 

1  hope  that  this  step  will  lead  to  greater  awareness  of  the  problem.  When  many 
local  governments  and  states  join  together  and  move  to  ban  this  environmentally 
sensitive  hardwood,  we  will  .see  change. 


333ibid. 

^-^‘^Vicior  Menoiii,  "New  York  Slate  Inicniaiioiial  Movement  U)  Save  Tn)pical  Rainloresls,"  EcoNet. 
"rainfor.  limber"  conference,  3 1  J  ul y  I W 1 , 

-^^•^Pam  Wellner,  "City  Takes  Action  to  Save  Tropical  Rainforests,"  EcoNet,  "rainfor.  innbci" 
conference,  3  December  1990. 
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The  city  of  Baliimore  enacted  a  ban  on  tropical  timber  on  10  Januai7  1991  making  it  the 

fourth  city  nationwide  to  do  so.  The  local  Baliimore  Rainforest  Action  Group  was 

instrumental  in  the  pa.ssage  of  the  ban.  On  27  November  1991,  the  Mayor  of  Han  isburg, 

the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  signed  an  executive  order  that  prohibits  the  use  of  tropical 

timber  products  in  municipal  construction  projects.  The  intent  of  the  order  as  stated  is 

to  encourage  others  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  cease  the  use  of  tropical 
rainforest  hardwoods  and  thus  reduce  both  the  demand  for  and  the  use  of  such  ... 

woods. 336 

The  most  recent  local  movement  occuned  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  After  six  months 
of  lobbying  by  the  local  Minnesota  Rainforest  Action  Group,  the  city  council  held  a 
public  hearing  on  a  proposed  ban  on  27  April  1992.  Minneapolis  was  the  first  city  in 
which  the  International  Hardwood  Products  Association  (IHPA)  led  a  full  scale 
opposition  to  a  local  tropical  timber  ban.  The  involvement  of  tlie  IHPA  is  evidence  of  the 
growing  success  of  local  Rainforest  Action  Groups  across  the  country  and  the  changing 
attitude  of  Americans  nationwide. 


-336ja.s()n  Grant.  "HaiTi.sburg  .loin.s  Tiinbci  Ban."  liCDNci,  "rainlor.  genera"  conference,  27  November 
1991. 
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Vll.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  US  POLICY 


Over  the  last  20  years,  in  the  midst  ol'ihe  Cold  War,  Americans  have  demonstrated  a 
growing  concern  tor  the  domestic  and  global  environment.  American  values  are  reflected 
in  those  environmental  ct)ncerns.  Tho.se  values,  those  ideals,  should  not  only  be  the 
basis  of  our  domestic  policy,  but  should  be  central  to  the  formation  of  our  national 
security  strategy  or  the  grand  strategy  of  the  US. 

From  a  national  security  perspective,  the  potential  threats  posed  by  the  loss  of  the 
Earth’s  rainforests  are  so  great  they  should  be  addressed  in  a  conservative  manner  which 
considers  the  worst  possible  scenarios.  Moreover,  conflict  surrounding  deforestation  in 
Southeast  Asia,  an  area  of  increasing  economic,  military,  and  political  importance  to  the 
US,  already  exists  at  several  levels,  and  the  effects  of  ecological  destruction  have  already 
led  to  general  instability  in  some  areas. 

On  27  September  1991,  following  the  failed  coup  attempt  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
President  Bush  announced  a  unilateral  reduction  of  nuclear  arms  by  the  US.  President 
Bush  should  now  call  for  a  unilateral  reduction  of  CO2.  America  is  the  Earth's  greatest 
producer  of  CO2  on  a  per  capita  basi.s.  A  unilateral  reduction  would  give  the  world, 
particularly  developing  counirie.s.  a  clear  .sign  t)f  America’s  commitment  to  the  global 
environment  and  especially  on  the  related  issues  of  deforestation  and  global  warming.  As 
a  leader,  America  could  then  encourage  developing  countries  to  conserve  their  natural 
resources  including  the  rainforests.  President  Bush  has  hesitated  to  take  action  while 
trying  to  balance  the  trade-off  between  economic  and  environmental  health,  but  recent 
reports  indicate  that  the  costs  would  be  le.ss  than  expected.  Economists  Dale  Jorgenson  of 
Harvard  and  Peter  Wilcoxen  of  the  University  of  Texas  calculate  that  the  cost  of 
stabilizing  CO2  output  at  current  levels  through  the  year  2000  (the  Rio  treaty  goal) 
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would  result  in  a  net  loss  of  $14.X  billion  or  0.2  percent  of  GNP.^^^  Economists  at  the 
EPA  and  elsewhere  have  calculated  that  if  the  US  aggressively  pushes  energy- 
conservation  programs,  it  should  come  within  a  few  percentage  points  of  meeting  Rio 
treaty  goals  without  any  tax.-^^^  A  report  submitted  by  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  (NRDC)  goes  still  further.  NRDC  analysis,  utilizing  Department  of  Energy 
estimates  of  GNP  growth  and  measures  listed  in  the  Administration's  National  Energy 
Strategy,  determined  that  CO2  emi.ssions  could  be  .stabilized  at  a  profit.^^*^ 

Defense  contractors,  suffering  from  cutbacks  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  may  also 
benefit  from  a  green  strategy.  Some  have  already  benefited  from  NASA's  Mission  to 
Planet  Earth.  Former  CIA  director  William  Colby  states,  "I  think  that  Lockheed  and  the 
other  big  defense  industries  can  lind  a  role  in  the  area  of  environmental  improvement  .... 
And  they  will  have  as  rich  and  a  gtK)d  a  business  after  they  make  the  transition. 

Part  of  the  US  strategy  should  include  broader  support  for  debt  for  nature  swaps  as 
supported  by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  Gas  Speth,  president  of  the  World  Resources 
Institute  points  out,  “By  an  accident  of  history  and  geography,  half  of  the  Third  World 
external  debt  and  over  two-thirds  of  global  deforestation  occur  in  the  same  fourteen 
developing  countries.”^'**  Poor  nations  .sent  $4.^  billion  more  to  the  indusuialized  nations 


Davis,  "la  Rio,  I’liev'ic  Lvcmv’  tiivcnJjoii.sc  1  wo-Siep,"  Wall  Street  .hmrnal.  20  April  1092. 
Al, 

"^^^Ibid. 

^•^^-^Daniel  A,  La-sholi  and  David  1).  Doiiijici.  A  Climate  for  Investment:  How  the  US  Can  Siahilize  C()2 
Emissions  through  Profitable  Measures  the  White  House  Already  Supports  (Wasliinj-’lon  D  C.;  Nalund 
Resource.s  Defense  Council,  1992),  1  and  ?i.  (Copy  obunned  via  EcoNet.  "en.  climate”  conference.) 

3^Satchell,  .S2. 

.141-j'  Tieienberg,  “The  Povertv  Connection  H)  Environmental  Policy,”  Challenge  .^.3  (Septembei/ 
October  1990),  28. 
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in  interest  and  principal  repayments  than  they  received  in  new  capital. Moreover, 
pressure  on  developing  countries  to  exploit  their  natural  resources  will  increase  as  they 
must  now  compete  with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  Slates  for  scarce  aid  dollars. 

Those  within  the  Department  of  Defen.se  should  seek  to  understand  the  consequences 
of  environmental  degradation  and  the  k)ss  of  natural  resources  and  how  or  when  those 
factors  may  lead  to  instability  and  conllici.  The  DOD  must  also  become  more  aware  ol 
the  possibilities  of  environmental  terrorism. 

The  US  military  can  play  a  major  role  in  addressing  deforestation  in  Southeast  Asia 
through  officer  exchange  programs.  A  "green”  US  military,  by  sharing  a  concern  for  the 
rainforests  and  the  global  environment  with  Ibreign  exchange  officers,  may  have  a  direct 
and  positive  impact  on  halting  deforestation  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  The  impact 
may  be  the  greatest  with  respect  to  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Thailand  and  Burma  where 
the  military  leadership  either  is  the  government  or  plays  a  major  role  in  the  formation 
and  implementation  of  domestic  environmental  policy.  The  influence  of  the  US  militaiy 
in  this  role  should  not  be  dismissed  or  underestimated.  Notably,  president-elect  Fidel 
Ramos,  a  West  Point  graduate,  remained  loyal  to  President  Corazon  Aquino  through 
seven  coup  attempts  as  her  Chief  of  SiafI  and  later  as  her  Secretary  for  Defense.  His 
loyalty  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  .shared  belief  that  the  military  must  submit  to  the 
freely  elected  civilian  aulhoniy. 

More  specifically,  the  Navy  should  consider  offering  a  seminar  devoted  to 
environmental  issues  as  pan  of  the  area  studies  and  strategic  planning  curriculum  within 
the  National  Security  Affairs  deparimeni  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School.  The 
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academic  atmosphere  would  pi\)vide  an  ideal  selling  I'or  engaging  ollicers  from 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  other  regions  ol  the  World  on  environmental  issues  and 
investigating  the  causes  and  elTects  of  ecological  destruction.  The  US  should  not  impose 
its  values  on  others  but  yet  should  be  ready  to  promote  a  concern  for  the  environment  that 
is  in  every  nation's  self  interest.  Notably,  Au.stralian  naval  exchange  otficer.s,  already  in 
attendance  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  Scln)ol.  lorm  a  basis  from  which  to  expand  the 
program. 

The  environment  and  national  security  could  also  be  discussed  in  other  torums  such 
as  the  National  War  College  or  by  various  groups  within  the  DOD.  Recently,  the 
Strategic  Studies  Institute  at  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  sponsored  a  roundtable  held  at 
the  Hoover  Institute.  The  purpose  of  the  roundtable  was  to  assess  the  impact  ot 
environmental  changes  on  US  national  security  as  well  as  the  implications  for 
international  security. 

Military  aid  should  also  be  redirected  to  stop  deforestation.  The  Philippines  lacks  ar 
adequate  coast  guard  or  navy  to  eni'orce  the  ban  on  exports  of  tropical  timber.  Joint 
operations,  similar  to  existing  joint  drug  operations  in  Latin  America,  could  also  be 
incorporated.  The  Sea  Bees  and  Army  Corps  of  Civil  Engineer  personnel  could  also  be 
involved  in  "conservation  corps"  type  operations  in  supplementing  existing  national 
reforestation  efforts.  (Units  such  as  the  Illinois  Army  National  Guard  already  cany  out 
social  service  operations  such  as  construction  of  .schools  in  generally  inaccessible  rural 
areas  throughout  Central  America.)  Specially  trained  Sea  Bees  could  also  be  utilized  as 
the  "World  Fireman"  (vice  the  "World  Policeman")  in  aiding  countries  such  as  Indonesia 
extinguish  forest  fires  which  in  the  past  have  destroyed  several  million  hectares  ol 
tropical  rainforest. 
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The  US  Niwy  has  demonslraled  a  growing  tominilmenl  lo  being  a  good  steward  ol' 
the  Earth's  oceans  and  in  turn  to  the  global  environment.  Through  a  new  initiative, 
"GREEN  51,"  the  US  Navy  plans  to  introduce  the  Hrsl  environmentally  sound  ship  in 
the  world.  GREEN  51  includes  new  fuel  and  oil  systems  that  exceed  MARPOL  treaty 
specifications.  Several  other  green  systems  have  already  been  introduced  to  the  lleet. 
These  include  a  plastic  waste  proce.ssor,  a  solid  waste  pulper.  and  a  shipboard  vertical 
trash  compactor  (SVTC)  as  well  as  a  small  Navy  compactor  (SNAC)  for  weight  critical 
ships.  A  video  entitled  "US  Naval  Environmental  Challenge  1992"  has  aLo  been 
distributed  in  conjunction  with  the  green  systems.’  The  US  Navy  is  also  committed  to 
eliminating  CFCs,  including  CFC-12.  and  has  begun  conversion  to  Hydro-Flouro- 
Carbons  (HFCs).  Halon  121 1  and  l.'^dl  are  being  replaced  by  the  less-ozone-  depleting 
C6.  Moving  beyond  shipboard  systems,  the  US  Navy  has  also  instituted  a  Navy-wide 
program  of  recycling  aluminum  cans  that  supports  the  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
(MWR)  departments  and  has  introduced  both  an  industrial  and  non-industrial 
Environmental  Awards  Prt)gram  .  A  green  Navy  could  well  serve  as  an  environmental 
ambassador  abroad  sharing  not  only  green  technology  but  a  green  attitude  with  the  navies 
and,  in  turn,  the  nations  of  the  world.  By  doing  so,  the  US  Navy  can  raise  global 
environmental  awareness.  Indeed,  other  nation's  including  Canada  have  already  made 
requests  for  the  solid  waste  equipment  now  being  introduced  to  the  Heet.  A  program 
sh,/jld  be  established  that  promotes  the  Navy's  green  systems  and  which  makes  them 
available  to  navies  of  the  developing  world. 

Further  research  should  explore  the  conHici  surrounding  the  rainforests  of  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  Further  re.search  must  afso  go  beyond  deforestation  and  evaluate  how 
other  environmental  problems  such  as  fresh  water  shortages  in  the  Middle  East  may  lead 
to  conflict.  From  a  tactical  or  military  perspective,  an  investigation  of  how  to  minimize 
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both  the  short  and  long  term  impact  t)!'  modern  warl'are  on  the  environment  should  be 
carried  out. 

Just  as  global  environmental  concerns  including  the  interrelated  issues  ol"  climate 
change,  food  security,  water  supply,  deforestation,  and  biodiversity  respect  no 
international  boundaries  and  have  contributed  to  conflict,  they  may  also  serve  as  an 
opportunity  for  nations  to  work  together  for  their  mutual  benefit.  East  can  meet  West  as 
North  and  South  come  together  to  .solve  the  Earth's  environmental  problems. 
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APPENDIX 


Research  for  this  thesis  involved  contacts  with  several  NGOs,  both  in  the  US  and 
abroad,  which  are  active  on  deforestation  and  related  human  rights  issues.  NGOs  within 
the  US  from  which  assistance  wus  obtained  during  a  one- week  research  trip  to 
Washington  D.C  included  the  World  Resource  Institute  (WRI),  the  Sierra  Club,  Global 
Legislators  for  a  Balanced  Environment  (GLOBE),  Amnesty  International,  the  Philippine 
Development  Forum  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  Saint  Columban  Campaign  for  Debt 
and  Development  Alternatives.  The  Rainforest  Action  Network  (RAN),  and  the 
Philippine  Environmental  Support  Network  (PESN)  were  contacted  in  San  Francisco. 
PESN  also  sponsored  a  talk  by  Maximo  "Junie"  Kalaw,  President  of  the  Haribon 
Foundation  in  the  Philippines.  Assistance  was  also  obtained  from  members  of  the 
International  Burma  Campaign.  Abroad,  contacts  were  made  with  the  Japan  Tropical 
Forest  Action  Network  (JATAN)  in  Tokyo,  the  Legal  Rights  and  Natural  Resources 
Center  in  Quezon  City  and  the  Green  Forum,  Metro  Manila,  Philippines  via  phone 
conversations  and  written  correspondence. 

Another  significant  source  was  EcoNet.  EcoNet  is  part  of  the  Institute  of  Global 
Communications  (IGC)  network  ,  a  division  of  the  Tides  foundation,  which  "allows  users 
throughout  the  world  to  communicate  and  .share  information  through  electronic  mail 
(email),  conferences,  and  a  user  directory"  utilizing  a  modem  and  a  local  access  number. 
The  conferences  covering  specific  topics  including  Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and 
general  rainforest  issues  proved  especially  helpful.  EcoNet  provided  access  to  material 
from  overseas  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  available.  EcoNet  in  and  of  itself 
represents  a  significant  development  in  the  growing  environmental  movement. 
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